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BETTER LOCAL COMMUNITIES IN ILLINOIS 


By SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE* 


THE general topic “How we may make 
better local communities in Iliinois”—es- 
pecially as librarians—is not a new one. 
The place at which we may make some 
contributions this morning is that of en- 
abling ourselves to see more specifically 
and concretely what we have in these local 
communities. We might say to ourselves, 
“What is in Illinois? What is Illinois? 
What are the special characteristics of Illi- 
nois communities which we should meet?” 
It is said that George Fox, the great 
Quaker, went to and fro asking the ques- 
tion, ““Who can speak to my condition?” 
The people in local communities in the state 
of Illinois may very well ask the same 
question. 

The state of Illinois falls in the “middle 
states” region of the United States. Odum 
and Moore in their volume, “American Re- 
gionalism,” divide the United States into 
six regions, as follows: Northeast, South- 
east, Northwest, Southwest, Middle States, 
Far West. This Middle States region has 
certain major characteristics. If we look 
at a crop map of the United States, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois are among the great 
corn-producing states. These states have 
many other things also. When we look at 
this Middle States region we discover im- 
mediately that it is not all the same; that 
there is a northern industrial belt across 
it extending from Cleveland through De- 
troit and Chicago out across the northern 
part of the state of Illinois and then about 
this great center there are other great in- 
dustrial centers, as Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and St. Louis; but northern 
Illinois is very much an extension of the 
great industrial belt. The southern portions 
of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois are very dif- 
ferent from the northern industrial belt, 
even though there is industry in these 
southern portions. When we think of the 





* Professor of the sociology of religion, The 
Chicago Theological Seminary and The Di- 
Vinity School of the University of Chicago. 


culture traits of these sub-regions in the 
larger region we realize immediately the 
difference in the manner of living of the 
northern and southern portions of Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. That is to say, the 
interrelationship of the cultural and social 
institutions in the southern portions of these 
states are so pronounced that there is more 
similarity between different groups in the 
southern portions of these states than there 
is between individual institutions within the 
same organization from north to south. 

When we think of the state of Illinois 
and what we have in it, our next step is to 
see this state in relationship to the great 
areas of metropolitan influence. The two 
great metropolitan influences in the state 
of Illinois are Chicago and St. Louis. These 
areas of influence may be defined partly 
by the distribution of daily newspapers and 
partly by trade centers. The influences of 
these urban communities over the state are 
very pronounced. As a matter of fact 
they furnish a basis for the organization 
of much of life in the northern part and 
in the southern part of the state. It isn’t 
simply the control of daily newspapers, 
however great that may be. It is also the 
slow process of the urbanization of village 
and rural life throughout the state. 

When we ask what is in the state of 
Illinois, one of the best and most char- 
acteristic ways to get a picture of it is to 
think of the occupational groupings within 
the state. One cannot study in detail every 
school teacher or every librarian or every 
farmer. We do know that there is variety 
of life within the occupations. In the 
large, however, we may be pretty secure 
in the position that there is a_ school 
teacher psychology and manner of living, 
that there is a way of life which charac- 
terizes the lawyer, the physician, the mer- 
chant, the bricklayer, the carpenter, the 
farmer, the mechanic, and so on through 
the great list of occupations which are 
found in a major population. 
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OcCUPATIONS 


Illinois has in it all the great major oc- 
cupations and many subdivisions within 
each. There is agriculture with several 
types, at least five very definite agricultural 
districts within the state of Illinois. There 
is the dairying region around Chicago and 
St. Louis. There is the cash corn region. 
There is the diversified farming farther west 
and south. In the very southern part of 
the state one has the development of or- 
chards. There are many counties in which 
there is diversified farming. Each of these 
groupings has its own special needs. There 
is forestry and fishing, and the extraction 
of minerals, especially coal and oil, provide 
work for great groups of people. [Illinois 
is strong in manufacturing, in the mechan- 
ical industries. There have been large 
numbers of people within the building 
trades. Transportation and communication 
are of great importance, owing to the fact 
that Illinois is such a pivotal state in trans- 
portation. Trade can be seen throughout 
the large cities, the medium sized cities, 
the small cities and on down to the vil- 
lages. Many people work in public service. 
The professions have their well developed 
groups. There are many people in domestic 
and personal service and in clerical work. 
As we have seen above, one cannot study 
all the members of any one of these groups 
or of the numerous groups into which these 
are subdivided, but one may by careful 
understanding of a few members from each 
of these groups make valid references re- 
garding many other people within the group. 
Perhaps no greater service is rendered by 
the libraries than that of selection and dis- 
tribution of books on the basis of the vari- 
ous occupational interests which people 
have. Undoubtedly the work of the li- 
braries can be greatly extended in these 
fields. In our day and generation there are 
many associations on the basis of occupa- 
tion. These furnish avenues for reading 
and discussion. 

The different social conditions throughout 
the state may be symbolized by certain 
physical characteristics which we can use 
as indices. Take for example such a physi- 
cal factor as that of the per cent of farms 
located on concrete, brick, asphalt or mac- 
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adam roads. Some of the counties of IIli- 
nois, especially in the southern part of the 
state, have less than 5 per cent of the farms 
located on concrete, brick, asphalt or mac- 
adam roads. There are 20 such counties, 
There are about 40 counties where from 
only 5 to 10 per cent of the farms are on 
such roads." This means that there is much 
isolation and that there is difficulty in de- 
veloping centers or in having free transpor- 
tation to and from the centers. This also 
has its bearing on the type of cultural and 
community activity which goes on in these 
districts. 

The state of Illinois is divided roughly 
into three groups: north, central, and south- 
ern, with reference to the rates of death 
by tuberculosis, by typhoid fever, and the 
infant mortality rate. 

The facts regarding the percentage of 
tenantry in different parts of the state are 
important when we come to see the kind 
of human relationships which go on in the 
various parts of the state. Likewise the 
amount of debt is important. It is inter- 
esting to note that the tenantry is not as 
high in the poorer parts of the state. 


POPULATION MOVEMENTS 


We have had also in the state of Illinois 
interesting developments with reference to 
the movements of population. The decade 
from 1920-1930 saw a decline in the rural 
counties of the state and an increase in 
the urban counties. The depression years 
slowed down this movement, but owing to 
the fact that there was good relief in cities 
the movement back to the farms during the 
recent depression was not as pronounced as 
it has been in other depressions or as it 
would have been if there had not been re- 
lief facilities developed in the urban com- 
munities. Just now again we see the whole 
state subjected to high mobility due to the 
war conditions. In all probability this 
mobility will not be as high as it would 
have been if the federal government had 
not adopted the policy of bringing work to 
the people instead of bringing people to 
work. There is of course much mobility 


1Tllinois State Planning Commission, Sep- 
tember, 1936. Much use might well be made 
of the work of the Illinois State Planning 
Commission. 
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in great plants such as are found around 
Elwood, Illinois. Furthermore it is fairly 
clear that in spite of gas rationing in this 
war in the metropolitan centers people will 
be going great distances to work. In spite 
of all these facts, however, unless radical 
changes in the trend take place we shall 
likely not have as great dislocation of pop- 
ulations as we had in the last world war. 

You may add to your own picture of 
what we have in the state of Illinois. The 
second part of what I have to say hinges 
around the question of how we can meet 
the needs in this great state. My proposal 
is that we seek to do it by developing bet- 
ter local communities. The family is of 
course the most important unit in our so- 
ciety. We have a great many institutions, 
organizations and associations ir our com- 
munities. The local area, the community 
with its institutions, is of vital importance. 
It is a policy of the library planning boards 
to distribute the libraries in communities 
and in districts. These library facilities 
can be adapted to meet the special needs of 
local areas, that is, of people living in com- 
munities. A very striking illustration in 
Chicago is the South Chicago library, lo- 
cated in a great steel industry center, with 
many volumes brought out of the shelves 
and placed conveniently for readers, but 
placed according to subjects according to 
occupations which are especially crucial in 
South Chicago. Libraries may be centers 
of understanding and interpretation for 
local life. 


PROBLEMS IN DEVELOPMENT 


There are, howevver, many great hurdles 
and difficulties which we must meet in this 
program of the development of the good 
local community. 

First, the present-day community is larg- 
er both geographically and in population 
than the earlier communities in America. 
The very fact of numbers of people pro- 
vides a certain problem. The type of rela- 
tionships which people have are different 
when the density of population is great, or 
where as in certain rural districts in the 
past at least, before December 7, 1941, the 
Seographical unit came to take in much 
territory. 
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Second, community boundaries are less 
definite today than they were in early 
America. It is more difficult to know where 
the community begins and where it ends. 
There is overlapping of various functions 
and relationships of life. 

Third, many local areas lack a local 
economic base. There are many individuals 
who only sleep in a certain locality. They 
work elsewhere, and in many cases the 
local nature of life is reduced to a mini- 
mum. The basic things on which they 
should make decisions are not within the 
local political boundary lines. 

Fourth, is now greater mobility 
within the local community than there was 
in early American life. More people move 
into and out of communities than was the 
case earlier. This makes not only for 
greater physical movement, but also for 
greater social stimulation. In spite of gas 
and rubber shortage, workers in urban ter- 
ritory tend to go distances to work. This 
does not in itself mean stimulation; un- 
doubtedly there will be a slowing down of 
traveling simply for social purposes. In all 
probability people will be kept nearer home, 
and with perhaps more interest in the local 
community than was the case before De- 
cember 7. 

Fifth, up until December 7, 1941, at 
least, there was more heterogeneity within 
the local community itself. In many cities 
where war contracts have been let, people 
are going in without the additional building 
of homes. Pressure is being put upon com- 
munities to make use of every bit of exist- 
ing housing. 

Sixth, up until December 7, 1941, there 
had been within America at least definite 
increase in the similarity of communities 
over the nation. The old sectionalism was 
rapidly disappearing. Regionalism and the 
development of regionalism does not imply 
uniqueness. It simply implies relationship 
within a given region. In the earlier days 
in America each section prided itself on 
its uniqueness. This tendency has de- 
creased in American life. The various parts 
of the country have become more alike. 


there 


Seventh, those communities in America 
which have been in urban areas (at least 
these) have tended to be organized on the 
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basis of the relationship of institutions, or- 
ganizations and associations as over against 
what might be called simply geographical 
relationships. 

Eighth, closely related to the above char- 
acteristic of our communities has been the 
fact that many communities in recent 
decades have gone in the direction of 
greater vertical organization of life rather 
than what might be called the horizontal 
organization of life; that is to say, there 
has been the tendency for each organization 
to be related to the parent organization and 
on up the line to a general overhead organ- 
ization which covers the entire country. 

Ninth, the functions of living have be- 
come more institutionalized and formal 
than they were at an earlier period, that 
is to say there is more specialization and 
less informality in the solving of neighbor- 
hood problems, family problems and per- 
sonal problems. 


Tenth, along with the above trends has 
been the development of so-called “‘insti- 
tutional mindedness.” This has been re- 
lated to the urbanization of America and 
to the stress and strain for the preservation 
of institutional and organizational existence. 
This has also meant less neighborly rela- 
tionships and has meant less attention to 
community needs as such. Many com- 
munity needs have been better cared for 
than they were earlier. Many of them now 
have specialized groups with training who 
know how to properly conduct nursery 
schools, after-school play clubs for boys 
and girls, family work in terms of case 
supervision, play ground work, infant wel- 
fare stations and health centers, and of 
course the public schools. Very often, how- 
ever, in this process there are those who 
drift into the local community and are 
unrelated to the institutions there and to 
the sources of help. 


Eleventh, there has been the development 
over the last several years of the increased 
competition between public and private 
agencies in local communities. Many pri- 
vate agencies have come to be in difficulty 
and undoubtedly will be in greater difficulty 
as taxes become a greater burden. This 
will throw the balance of power to public 
institutions just as the balance of strength 
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has been thrown to state supported schools 
and colleges as over against privately sup- 
ported schools. All of this gives greater 
possibility for the so-called regimentation 
of life and makes very imperative the need 
to have the political processes completely 
democratized. There is no reason to as- 
sume that a public service is necessarily a 
poor service or cannot be performed on a 
democratic basis. If history teaches us 
anything, however, we must be prepared 
to learn that eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty and that eternal vigilance in the 
political processes is the price of maintain- 
ing processes which may truly be spoken of 
as democratic. At this point the libraries 
through providing literature in these fields 
may serve a great purpose in the field of 
so-called adult education, as well as pro- 
viding opportunities for the youth of the 
country to receive and comprehend the her- 
itage of democratic action. 

The above catalog of tendencies and 
trends in our local community life calls our 
attention to the fact that many of the 
problems which we have in American life 
must be worked at on a local community 
basis. Interestingly enough libraries fit into 
this picture. There has been an assump- 
tion that libraries need to be distributed 
and that books should be circulated. The 
library affords a place for impartial reading 
and discussion. Of course it is difficult to 
have complete impartiality in the world of 
today. Books are selected by someone. Li- 
like other must be 
related to the other institutions, organiza- 


braries, institutions, 
tions and associations in a local community. 
We are past the time when in many of our 
local communities there can be anything 
like a town meeting. There are too many 
of us. The leaders in the various organ- 
izations in the local community assume 4 
great responsibility in relationship to demo- 
cratic life. A very prominent leader of 
American life once said “Democracy moves 
leadership end first.” If by the association 
of the leaders in a local area and their 
stimulation by books, periodicals and ex- 
hibits there can be intelligent guidance of 
the leadership of a local community, many 


of the problems and needs may be met. 
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LATIN AMERICA AND THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


By Harvey L. JOHNSON* 


THE new interest in Latin America, 
stimulated intelligently by our government 
to bring about a mutual respect and under- 
standing between the United States and the 
other nations of this hemisphere, has great- 
ly increased the enrollment in Spanish in 
all our institutions of higher learning. Stu- 
dents literally are flocking by the thousands 
to the classes. For instance, to cite two 
cases in the Middle West: Northwestern 
has over 700 studying Spanish, while Wis- 
consin this fall is giving instruction to 2,200. 
Portuguese is now being taught in some 
eighty colleges and universities. A state- 
ment of the importance of Spanish and 
Portuguese is expressed in the Report pub- 
lished last December by the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives, headed by the 
Honorable Louis C. Rabaut, which in the 
late summer and early fall of 1941 made 
an official trip to check up on federal ac- 
tivities in South and Central America. 
Their Report declares: “One of the great- 
est deterrents to world peace has been the 
inability of peoples throughout the world 
to exchange ideas through the medium of a 
common language. Fortunately our citizens 
are beginning to awaken to this fact with 
the result that today Spanish and Portu- 
guese courses are being given in ever- 
increasing numbers throughout the entire 
country. The committee feels so strongly 
on this subject that if it had in its power 
it would insist that either Spanish or Portu- 
guese be made a compulsory subject in all 
our elementary schools throughout the 
United States.” 

Naturally, Spanish courses have been ex- 
panded and enriched to accomodate the 
numbers, for no longer is a mere reading 
knowledge satisfactory. Emphasis must be 
placed on learning to speak and write. 
With the rapid development of communica- 





* Assistant professor of Romance lan- 
guages, Northwestern University. 


tion by radio, transportation by airplane, 
and the international character of our hem- 
ispheric problems, we realize that a high 
degree of mastery of Spanish or Portuguese 
is urgent. A general knowledge of several 
languages or a smattering does not suffice. 
Good pronunciation, comprehension, as well 
as an accuracy in reading of the language 
is of particular importance. Classroom in- 
struction is definitely pointing toward these 
goals. Language clubs or luncheon meet- 
ings are being utilized to supplement class- 
room instruction. To understand any coun- 
try—parenthetically it should be observed 
that each Latin American country has its 
native customs, art and music, its distinc- 
tive traditions, history and 
heroes, and its own culture—one must not 
only learn the language, but acquire knowl- 
edge of its topography and become in- 
formed of its social and economic problems. 


its national 


Hence, our courses are now attempting to 
furnish the students with just that kind 
of reading material. Many excellent texts 
of a functional nature placing emphasis on 
the cultural and economic importance of 
Latin America are now coming from the 
presses in order to accomodate the present 
school demands. Aside from the fact that 
our good neighbor policy makes it almost 
imperative to study Spanish or Portuguese, 
it might be observed in passing that Ameri- 
cans have missed a great deal in the past 
by being somewhat selfishly a monolin- 
guistic people. The present world situation 
challenges teachers to make work in the 
modern foreign languages as effective as 
possible, thereby arousing in our students 
an interest which will continue to flourish 
throughout their lives. 


LIBRARY HOLDINGS INCREASE 


Every year the holdings in university li- 
braries of the United States are becoming 
richer in Latin American materials. Courses 
on the history of the Americas, the ancient 
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civilizations of Mexico and Peru, and inter- 
national trade and commerce are offered in 
many universities, consequently necessitat- 
ing good collections in the fields of Latin 
American economics, history, geography, 
etc. The best literary works by our south- 
ern neighbors are being translated, more- 
over, into English and placed in our li- 
braries. Because it is well nigh impossible 
to get anything from Europe, increased 
funds are currently available for purchas- 
ing books dealing with Mexico, South and 
Central America. The study of Latin 
American literature needs to be developed 
and expanded here. Fortunately its letters 
are of sufficient worth to merit our serious 
attention. Too long has it been the custom 
of scholars and professors in this country 
to pass slightingly over the literary pro- 
duction to the south of us. Ignorance is 
bliss. These countries are now coming of 
age intellectually, and their literature equals 
in value anything we or Europe are pro- 
ducing. Their authors of the past forty 
years rank with the best of modern times. 
Undoubtedly to their writers, jointly with 
those in the United States, belongs a glori- 
ous future. Our graduate students are 
turning in great numbers to these virgin 
fields for exploration. Last year eight com- 
pleted Ph.D. dissertations dealing with va- 
rious phases of Spanish letters. A _ total 
of twenty-five Ph.D. theses relative to His- 
panic American Literature are announced 
as in preparation at the present time. The 
theatre, poetry, sketch, dialectal tendencies, 
regionalism in the novel, and linguistics 
are some of the subjects being examined by 
our young scholars. 

Many are the opportunities for research 
on the ground in Latin America and at the 
same time the students or teachers sent 
there may come to be a real factor in im- 
proving cultural relations between our coun- 
try and the republics to the south. The 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations, signed by the 
United States and the twenty other repub- 
lics in 1936, “provides for the annual ex- 
change of one professor and of two teachers 
or graduate students by the United States 
and each of the other republics which have 
ratified this instrument.”” The Federal Of- 
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fice of Education submits each alternate 
year a list of the professors available fo; 
exchange and from this list the inviting 
country selects its guest who will give leéc- 
tures, teach courses, or do research, at- 
tempting in every way possible to promote 
a better understanding between the United 
States and the other nation. Emphasis in 
making the choice is placed on the ability 
to speak Spanish or Portuguese. The 
stipend of the professor and expenses of 
travel and maintenance in the foreign coun- 
try are borne by the sending government. 
The Division of Cultural Relations of the 
Department of State renders a_ beneficial 
service in aiding financially Latin American 
universities to defray part of the expense 
involved in securing the services of some 
of our best teachers. This year a professor 
of philosophy at Columbia University de- 
livered a series of lectures in Mexico City 
as part of the celebration in that city of 
the centenary of the philosopher William 
James. Universities in Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Bolivia have indicated a real desire 
to have Northamericans come to them on 
professional missions. 


ROOSEVELT FELLOWSHIPS 


The Roosevelt Fellowships provide for all 
expenses, travel, tuition, and maintenance 
of twenty Northamerican students who are 
selected each year to study in the Ibero- 
American Country of their choice. (Similar 
fellowships are available for Latin Amer- 
icans who wish to do work in the United 
States.) The Governing Board of the Na- 
tional University of Colombia agreed that 
from 1941 on places would be reserved for 
forty students from the other American re- 
publics. This year there are two students 
from our country, one from the University 
of North Carolina and the other from the 
University of Chicago. Obviously, it would 
be detrimental, even disastrous, to discon- 
tinue the practice of sending students even 
under the pressure of war conditions. Our 
diplomatic corps value these students’ con- 
tacts and training so much that many are 
requested to remain to work on the staffs 
While enjoying 
a fellowship the student frequently lives in 
a university dormitory, establishes friend- 


of the various embassies. 
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ships, acquires facility in the language, and 
develops a real understanding of the new 
country. There is an old saying that to 
know a man, one must first live with him, 
and the saying is true of a country. One 
must live with a country to get its rhythm, 
its momentum. Many of these student con- 
tacts will pay dividends in the future in 
making for international good will. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Great numbers of teachers and students 
are profiting from the opportunity to take 
courses in the summer schools operated by 
our sister nations. The University of Mex- 
ico held its 22d annual summer session in 
July and August, while the University of 
Havana continued its program by having a 
summer school for the second time. Credit 
for the work done is recognized by several 
colleges and universities of the States. The 
University of Chile for the seventh time 
organized a four-weeks session for students 
coming from other nations. Dr. Isaac Joslin 
Cox of Northwestern University is one of 
the North Americans who taught there dur- 
ing the past session. Annually the Uni- 
versity of Chile offers two scholarships to 
each of the other American republics. Still 
another opportuntiy for summer study is 
made available by the Texas State College 
for Women, which offers a summer course 
for undergraduates and graduate students 
at Saltillo, Mexico. The faculty is com- 
posed of teachers from both the United 
States and Mexico. Credits are given on 
the same basis as if the work were done 
on the home campus, for part of the school 
is just transferred by bus to another loca- 
tion in Mexico. 

The American Council of Learned So- 
cieties sponsored a Summer Institute for 
Intensive Training Courses in Portuguese 
on the campus of the University of Ver- 
mont. Two intensive courses in Portuguese 
were offered: a course of ten weeks’ dura- 
tion for laymen who had had no previous 
training in Portuguese and a course of seven 
weeks’ duration designed especially for 
teachers of Portuguese. The ten weeks’ 
course was intended for librarians, journal- 
ists, government employees, men in the 
armed forces of the United States and Can- 
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ada, engineers, teachers, social workers, 
lawyers, etc. In addition to training in 
literature, special attention was given to 
pronunciation and intonation and to oral 
and aural command of the spoken language. 
Emphasis was placed upon the Portuguese 
of Brazil. 

With the purpose of arousing nation- 
wide interest and increasing understanding 
of our Latin American neighbors among 
college students in the United States, Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs Nelson 
A. Rockefeller last year sponsored the first 
annual National Extempore-Discussion Con- 
test on Inter-American Affairs. The con- 
test which began with local competition in 
over 350 colleges and universities attracted 
nearly 25,000 students in its initial stages. 
One national winner from each of six re- 
gions set up in as many parts of the United 
States was selected, and these six young 
men were given equal awards. On May 
14th last these six appeared on Town Meet- 
ing of the Air, broadcast from New York, 
speaking on the subject “How Can the 
Americas Best Safeguard Their Future?” 
Following the broadcast, the group visited 
Washington, where they met Nelson Rocke- 
feller, L. S. Rowe, director of the Pan 
American Union, and other government of- 
ficials. Beginning June 5th the party was 
brought together to begin a summer in 
Mexico. The group consisted of Tom Klink, 
Pacific University; John Lewis, Stetson 
University; Jack McCombe, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Joe Sterling, University of Okla- 
homa; Ted Groenke, DePauw University; 
and Jim Rathbun, Northwestern. In addi- 
tion to the winners, Mr. C. T. -Lazzari, 
Latin American travel expert and tour es- 
cort for the American Express Company, 
made the trip. The group made side-trips 
to Merida, the Maya ruins of Chichen-Itza, 
Guernavaca, Taxco, Acapulco, Guadalajara, 
Puebla, Cordoba, and Lake Patzcuaro. For 
six weeks the six young men studied in 
the Summer School Conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Mexico. 


Too, we are privileged to welcome stu- 
dents sent to our campuses from our sister 
republics. It is our aim to aid them in 
becoming better anthropologists, doctors, 
nurses, business men, teachers, musicians, 
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farmers, and economists. Latin America 
needs development not merely through 
United States capital, but also through the 
training we are able to give their peoples. 
Only thus will hygiene, modern agricultural 
methods, up-to-date dental practice, etc., 
become possible there. This fall five young 
Panamanians are studying agriculture at 
Iowa State College on scholarships granted 
by that institution. This is really putting 
into practice the good neighbor policy, for 
the Vice-president of Panama considered 
the occasion so important that he was pres- 
ent to speak when the awards were an- 
nounced. 
ExCHANGE STUDENTS 


The Institute of International Education, 
in co-operation with the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, is 
bringing qualified students to seven uni- 
versities where they will be prepared for 
careers in public school musrc teaching. 
The - co-operating universities grant free 
tuition to the appointees, most of whom 
are already experienced teachers of music. 
A list furnished me by the Institute of 
International Education discloses that dur- 
ing the present school year, 1942-1943, there 
are enrolled in our colleges and universities 
300 students with scholarships, studying in 
practically every region of the United 
States: 21 from Argentina, 12 from Bolivia, 
55 from Brazil, 42 from Chile, 20 from 
Colombia, 23 from Costa Rica, 15 from 
Cuba, 2 from Santo Domingo, 12 from 
Ecuador, 1 from El Salvador, 4 from Guate- 
mala, 6 from Haiti, 32 from Mexico, 2 from 
Honduras, 4 from Nicaragua, 9 from Pan- 
ama, 3 from Paraguay, 22 from Peru, 9 
from Uruguay, 6 from Venezuela. A fel- 
lowship is usually awarded for a one-year 
period but may be renewed for an addi- 
tional year. In many cases travel grants 
are provided for the most deserving. The 
number of students from the Latin Ameri- 
can republics studying in our colleges and 
universities has reached the total of 1,800 
this fall. Some of our universities with 
large enrollments of foreign students now 
appoint faculty members as councilors to 
give them advice and guidance. 

The Summer School for South Americans 
held at the University of North Carolina 
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between January and March of 1941 ep- 
rolled 108. The local hotel was leased to 
house the students speaking Spanish and 
Portuguese. Flags of the American Nations 
were displayed indoors and out. Even the 
shopkeepers fell into the spirit, attempting 
to use a little Spanish or Portuguese when 
a stranger entered the shop. One clerk, be- 
coming confused as to the proper salutation 
greeted her would-be purchaser with 
“Buenos Aires” instead of the usual “Buenos 
dias.” The amused Latin American replied 
facetiously: “San Francisco.” The Uni- 
versity, the town, and indeed the whole 
state were influenced by the visit. Among 
the visitors was Professor Gustavo Uribe, 
director of primary education for Colombia. 
He returned home such an enthusiast about 
our hospitality, culture, and mede of life 
that his friends accuse him of being a hired 
propagandist for things American. Even 
last December, with war declared, eleven 
students traveled to Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. There were 2 Brazilians, 2 Chile- 
ans, and 6 Peruvians. The two girls from 
Santiago, Chile, were interested in Public 
Health; one of the men took ground train- 
ing in aviation; another psychology, phil- 
osophy, and mental tests; several law stv- 
dents and lawyers attended court sessions; 
one man devoted himself to creative writ- 
ing; and another to educational organiza- 
tion in theory and practice. They visited 
classes in literature and history, gave talks 
before language clubs and student organiza- 
tions, spoke over the radio and at meetings 
of civic groups, and made excursions to 
other educational institutions. 


The University of Pennsylvania in De- 
cember also received a group of some thirty 
visiting students from the Republic of Co- 
lombia. The objectives were to be not only 
academic, but also political, inasmuch 4s 
the program had for its primary purpos¢ 
to contribute something to the success of 
the good neighbor policy. At no time was 
thought given to organizing courses for 
which academic credit would be given. 
Rather, the University sought, as the re 
port states, “to provide intellectual stim- 
ulus, to broaden horizons, to make known 
American techniques, to provide a view of 
what we do, a conception of what we af, 
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of our artistic, musical and social life, and 
with a very special emphasis, our home 
life.’ Columbia University last winter con- 
ducted a similar course for guests from our 
sister republics. The University of Michi- 
gan has had inaugurated for the past three 
years an English Language Service with 
the aim of training foreigners to speak and 
understand spoken English—offering non- 
credit courses for teaching grammar, cor- 
recting pronunciation, and building vocabu- 
laries, thereby making it possible for them 
to start regular classwork in a brief time. 


CORNELL WORKSHOP 


Cornell University held the past summer, 
June 29 to August 7, a Workshop to impart 
to high school teachers information in three 
fields: Latin America, the Far East, and 
the British Empire. Those selected were 
given courses in bibliography and geography 
and prepared teaching materials for the use 
of teachers not attending the Workshop. 
Mills College during the same period held 
a Workshop in Pan American studies under 
the guidance of Dr. Samuel Guy Inman. 
Institutes on Latin America have been held 
on various campuses, such as Connecticut 
College, the University of Denver, etc. The 
virtue of these short series of lectures 
touching on every conceivable aspect of 
Latin American culture is that the whole 
community profits, since the lectures are 
usually free for all who may care to attend. 
Several student conferences have also been 
very interesting, such as one held last April 
in Boston under the joint auspices of Sim- 
mons College and the Pan American So- 
ciety of Massachusetts. Over 300 students 
from 50 New England colleges attended to 
hear leading authorities discuss ““The Amer- 
icanization of the Americas,” “Standards of 
Living in the Americas,” “The Indian in 
Latin America,” “The Nazi Underground 
in South America,” “The Search for 
America in Recent American Literature,” 
etc. The Division of Cultural Relations 
last year co-operated with the University 
of Texas in producing a series of broadcasts 
on the other American republics—a parade 
of nations as it were. 

The present almost complete solidarity 
of the Americas on the official diplomatic 
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front is a high compliment to Pan Ameri- 
can work and to our diplomatic corps. Yet 
there remains much to be done on the eco- 
nomic and cultural fronts. Many of our 
so-called cultural missions do more harm 
than good. Often our radio programs, mov- 
ing pictures, and press campaigns in the 
past have revealed an almost complete ig- 
norance of Latin American psychology and 
background. There are needed more tours 
like that of the Yale Glee Club which won 
much applause and friendship in the vari- 
ous colleges and universities in the other 
republics, or that of Professor John W. 
Beattie, dean of the school of music of 
Northwestern University and Mr. Louis 
Woodson Curtis, supervisor of music in the 
public schools of Los Angeles, who visited 
seven South American countries, studied 
their methods of teaching public school 
music, lectured on methods followed in our 
schools, etc. Since returning home Dean 
Beattie has shown his pictures to many 
audiences and has become a stanch advo- 
cate for South America. 


Since the travel grants to visitors from 
the Latin American republics make it pos- 
sible to have outstanding leaders on the 
campus, our institutions of higher learning 
have adopted the practice of inviting 
them to give public lectures and hold con- 
ferences with the faculty and students. 
These visitors (college presidents and pro- 
fessors, men of letters, historians, architects, 
and physicians) awaken in the college a 
better appreciation of the problems, culture, 
and progress of our sister republics, while 
our guests at the same time are acquiring 
a more thorough understanding of us. Most 
of the reports from distinguished visitors, 
usually converted into ambassadors of good 
will, are sincerely eulogistic of our demo- 
cratic way of life. A scholarly historian 
from Colombia, Dr. Guillermo Hernandez 
de Alba, in an interview printed in the 
leading paper of Bogota reported that the 
Americans were most hospitable and friend- 
ly and not mechanical money-grabbers with 
little culture. He was delighted to find his 
country’s literature well represented in the 
university libraries and an edited Colom- 
bian novel being used as a text in classes. 
This year Dr. Hernane Tavares de Sa, re- 
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nowned Brazilian educator and journalist, 
is visiting seventy-five colleges and uni- 
versities, located in practically every state 
in the union. He lectures on matters re- 
lated to Brazil and Brazilian-American re- 
lations. 


MEXICAN RESEARCH PROJECT 


A joint program in building and research, 
undertaken recently in Mexico, points the 
way to what collaboration may accomplish 
in the field of applied science. Harvard 
University assisted the Mexican government 
to set up an observatory. Mexico furnished 
the money—President Avila Comacho paid 
for the telescopes, while ten thousand 
others, the majority Indians, contributed 
small sums—and Harvard made the tele- 
scopes at cost. American scientists helped 
to put in operation the observatory which 
now works on a fifty-fifty basis with Har- 
vard. Parenthetically it might be observed 
that there is a plan on foot to establish an 
Inter-American observatory to which would 
come annually on fellowships six representa- 
tives from the various Latin American Re- 
publics. 

Even more emphasis should be put now 
and after the war on Inter-American rela- 
tions, on the right kind of trade, but only 
on equitable terms, with our partners south 
of the Rio Grande sharing in the various 
enterprises. The sciences should be stressed 
—biology, agriculture, health, and sanita- 
tion. Young engineers and technical ex- 
perts should be sent to Ibero-America in 
far greater numbers. For these the Latin 
American has far greater respect and ad- 
miration than for those trained in the hu- 
manities. For years the Nazis have re- 
alized this, and most of the Germans were 
in the scientific field or business men. Our 
government is finally awake to the possi- 
bilities of putting trade on a sound basis 
and at the same time helping the war effort. 
Experts are being assigned to our embassies 
and legations to examine and give advice 
concerning agriculture, petroleum, rubber, 
transportation, and other economic prob- 
lems. No longer does a single commercial 
attache attempt to look after our many 
interests. To the colleges and universities 
falls necessarily the task of training those 
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who will play such a vital role in our future 
welfare. The government, moreover, is 
making use of faculty members trained in 
Spanish and Portuguese. A professor from 
Rutgers serves us now in Mexico as cultural 
attache, and the head of the Romance 
Language Department at Michigan leaves 
soon to assume a like post in Argentina. 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


May I close by making some general 
observations concerning the needs of Latin 
American libraries and archives and by de- 
scribing the success of one venture carried 
to completion by librarians from the United 
States? First of all, many libraries are 
housed in quarters inadequate for both 
books and readers. In several insufficient 
lighting makes it imperative that one be a 
real lover of books to endure the resulting 
eye strain. Most collections are poorly 
catalogued and classified through lack of 
trained personnel. Inasmuch as the salaries 
are almost universally low, few are the 
assistants who have had the equivalent of 
our high school education. No wonder is it 
then that chaos reigns in many of the ar- 
chives and that the tools of research are 
scanty — all too frequently not catalogued 
and lying covered with dust in a section of 
some municipal wooden structure, con- 
stantly exposed to loss through fire. 

To cite an extreme case to bring out my 
point: in a certain fairly large city, after 
losing a day calling on half of the city 
fathers, I finally secured permission to have 
the seals broken and some wooden boxes 
opened. Enclosed in them there rest in 
oblivion treasures which will shed new light 
on the history and culture of the city and 
nation as a whole. In the archives of 4 
Central American republic to one man, aged 
and untrained, falls the superhuman task 
of attempting to catalogue all the manu- 
script material of the archives. A dark 
outlook, you probably are thinking, but 
hope springs eternal in the breast of man, 
and one looks forward to better times. The 
directors in the main recognize their prob- 
lems and are anxious to solve them. In the 
small archives of the National Museum if 
San Salvador, I found Sr. Francisco A. 
Nunez diligently working to bring order 
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out of confusion. He is the wide-awake 
author of the book Sistema decimal de 
clasificacion para arreglo de las bibliotecas 
nacionales. In passing I wish to state that 
he will be pleased to receive any material 
relative to setting up an efficient library 
system. In fact his ambition to do a good 
job is almost pathetic. Julian Marchena, 
a fine poet and head of the National Li- 
brary in Costa Rica, has rendered great 
service to teachers and students from the 
States. He too realizes the crying need for 
a trained personnel and only regrets that 
the resources of his country do not permit 
expansion and improvement. 

In Bogota, Colombia, where the National 
Library occupies a magnificent, modern 
structure, the former and present directors 
realized that many innovations needed to 
be introduced in their set-up. For instance, 
it was not unusual for volume one of a 
series to be in one section, volume two in 
another, and volume three in still another; 
or the duplicate copies might be found in 
different locations, depending on the time 


of their acquisition. The Department of 
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State and Library of Congress selected 
some twelve trained librarians from various 
institutions in the States (the new head 
of the library of the University of Michi- 
gan, an employee of the library of the Pan 
American Union, etc.) to give a ten-week 
course in library technique, cataloguing, and 
classifying. Invitations to attend the school 
were sent to the neighboring republics, and 
the Colombian government practically 
closed the National Library in order to 
have all the personnel take the courses. 
Several librarians from Colombian acad- 
emies and colleges were enrolled in the 
courses and those who passed the examina- 
tions were rewarded with appropriate di- 
plomas at an exercise in which the ambas- 
sador of the United States and several 
prominent Colombians spoke. That was a 
real example of Inter-American co-opera- 
tion in which the librarians of our private 
and public institutions may well take pride. 
Incommensurable will be the benefits for 
all who in the future may have occasion 
to utilize the facilities of the National Li- 
brary in Bogota. 


LIBRARY BILLS INTRODUCED 


Three library bills were introduced in 
the House of Representatives February 10, 
by Representative Alan E. Ashcraft, Jr., of 
Evanston. These bills are permissive legis- 
lation by referendum and were proposed by 
the Illinois Library Association after a con- 
ference with representatives of various in- 
terested organizations, and are planned to 
further develop state-wide library service 
in Illinois. They are the outgrowth of the 
survey made by the Illinois Legislative 
Council at the request of Rep. Ashcraft. 

1. H. B. 117 allows the county library 
tax rate to be increased, by referendum, 
from % of a mill to 2 mills. This is the 
same rate as permitted for libraries in 
Cities, towns, villages and townships. 

2. H. B. 118 amends Sections 1, 2, 3, 
and 6-11 inclusive of “The Act to provide 


for public county library systems” to read 
“to provide for 
and, 


public library county 


service” authorizes the county to 
make contracts with existing libraries to 


furnish service. 


Ss . @. 
referendum vote of public library districts 


119 authorizes creation on 
in a part of one county or in not more 
than five counties; provides a tax of 1.2 
mills or not more than 2 mills on referen- 
dum; provides that the groups party to the 
contract shall have representation and vot- 
ing power in all matters concerning library 
service to the areas described, also, pro- 
vides that contracts must be approved by 
the Advisory Committee of the Illinois 
State Library. 
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LIBRARY WORK WITH NEGROES* 


By Mrs. CHARLEMAE ROLLINS, Children’s Librarian, Hall Branch, Chicago Public Library 


THE George C. Hall Branch of The Chi- 
cago Public Library is located in the heart 
of “‘Negro Chicago.” It serves a community 
of from 250,000 to 300,000 Negroes with 
about a two per cent white population. The 
white readers include the teachers in the 
schools of the community, the business 
people, some of the residents of the two 
homes for the aged and a few whites who 
still live in the community. The Negro 
readers include every social and economic 
level from the successful writer, checking 
material for his latest book, to the kitchen- 
ette dwelling child who stays every night 
until nine o’clock because there’s no place 
at home to read or do homework. 

There are two large high schools with 
100 per cent Negro attendance, ten ele- 
mentary schools, all Negro, except three 
where a few white children still attend; 
three Negro Catholic elementary schools 
and one Negro Catholic high school. In 
all the schools, the teachers are both white 
and Negro. There are two Negro princi- 
pals in the district, one high school and 
one elementary school. 

The work done at Hall Branch is similar 
in most instances, identical in many, to the 
work done in any large city library. Only 
the work which makes the Branch unique 
will be fully described. 

Our library, like all others nowadays, is 
geared to war activities. We have the 
usual first aid classes, nutrition classes, and 
civilian defense activities. It is a Con- 
sumer Information Center. There is a 
Clothing Clinic where women may come 
and make over their old clothes and hats 
under the supervision of professional dress- 
makers and milliners who volunteer their 
services. We have a branch of the Henry 





* This address by Mrs. Rollins was given 
before the Children’s Section of the Illinois 
Library Association meeting last October in 
Chicago. We publish it here together with 
the following list by Gloria Lee Jones. Both 
writers are Negroes. 


George School of Social Science. The Du- 
Sable History Club, composed of adults 
interested in the study of Negro history 
meets regularly each week at the library in 
order to use books on the Negro. 


Perhaps the most outstanding cultural 
activity of the community is the Hall 
Branch Book Review and Lecture Forum 
which meets regularly twice a month from 
October to April. The meetings bring to 
the community, authors and leaders in va- 
rious fields. As an example of the type 
of program offered: In December, a panel 
discussion “This of prejudice, 
where do we get it?” will be discussed by 
three white youths, a Jew, a Catholic and 
a Protestant. 

In the Library Journal, October 1, 1942, 
is an article, “Chicago Public Library Om- 
nibus Project,” describing The Union Cata- 
log of Printed Materials in the principal 
libraries of Chicago on the Negro in the 
United States. This catalog composed of 
96,000 cards is now housed at Hall Branch. 

There are always exhibits of interest to 
the community in the library. They range 
in interest from the sculpture of Augusta 
Savage to the crepe-paper vegetabies made 
by the playground children. 


business 


The special collection of books by and 
about the Negro for which this branch is 
best known contains 2,000 titles. Although 
it is primarily an in-print collection it does 
contain a number of rare items. Out-of- 
print books and pamphlets are being con- 
stantly added. Examples are: 

A charge delivered to the African Lodge, 

June 24, 1797, by Prince Hall. 

A Colored Cadet at West Point—lLt. 
Henry Oesian Flipper; First graduate 
of color from the U. S. Military Acad- 
emy, 1878. 


Life of Sojourner Truth—A Bondswoman 
of olden time ;—by herself, 1875. 





One of the outstanding activities in which 
the entire staff was able to participate was 
a recent project of the Chicago Board of 
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Education. Superintendent William John- 
son released two Negro teachers from class- 
room duty last year to prepare a Course 
of Study in Negro History to be included 
in the curriculum of the Chicago Schools. 
These teachers worked at the library with 
the books and librarians all year. This 
work has been finished and is now ready to 
be used in the Chicago schools. 

The juvenile activities, of course, include 
the regular story hours, reading and dra- 
matic clubs, reference classes in the schools, 
school-visiting and Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Among the outstanding activities 
is the Reading Guidance Clinic for parents. 
This group is an outgrowth of the State 
Parent-Teacher courses in Reading Guid- 
ance for children. The mothers meet regu- 
larly at the library to discuss books and 
reading for their children and ways by 
which their own lives may be enriched. 

Miss Agatha L. Shea, Director of Chil- 
dren’s Work in the Branches of the Chicago 
Public Library, felt that some sort of guide 
for the Chicago Children’s Librarian should 
be made. A mimeographed list of both 
types of books on the Negro for children 
was made. Out of this effort came the 
pamphlet, ‘“‘We Build Together,” which the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
published last year. 


Another satisfying activity is the story 
hour conducted at Provident Hospital in 
the Dermotology Clinic for children. Each 
year during Book Week the library con- 
ducts a Book Fair when each school has 
a booth made by the children, decorated 
with posters made and lists advertising the 
school and drawing attention to the best 
books read during the year. 

There is a Negro History Club for young 
people sponsored by St. Elizabeth’s, the 
only Negro Catholic High School in Chi- 
cago. In trying to fit the Library service 
to the needs of the children of the com- 
munity, it was found that there was a need 
for keener awareness of the contributions 
of the Negro, so “Appreciation Hours” at 
the library were arranged. Teachers were 
invited to bring their classes (by appoint- 
ment) to hear stories of Negro achieve- 
ments which have been adapted to suit 
each grade. 
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The reading interests of the community 
are, for the most part, the same as in other 
American communities, except that the cir- 
culation figures show a higher per cent of 
non-fiction, especially in the 300’s where 
the majority of the books on the Negro are 
classed. 

An important part of our job in the 
community has been the evaluation of 
books on the Negro written for children. 
About ten years ago it was found that the 
majority of books on the Negro for children 
did not meet the standards which children’s 
librarians have used to judge children’s 
books generally. Many were illustrated 
with pictures which in attempting to be 
humorous, ridiculed and caricatured the 
Negro child. Some presented only one side 
of Negro life which thereby distorted the 
child’s concept of the Negro, and a great 
many were written in dialect which was 
difficult, inaccurate and not representative. 
In order that all children who read books 
about the Negro may get a true picture of 
all phases of Negro life, it is necessary that 
there be books about the Negro in every 
phase of social and economic life—books 
which bring him alive not only humorously, 
but as an earnest worker, a student, artist, 
and in every natural aspect. Writers, illus- 
trators, and publishers have become aware 
of this need and all are working toward 
this goal. 


It is a healthy sign when many articles 
on the subject are being published. Be- 
ginning with Eva Knox Evans’ article in 
the August 30, 1941, Publisher's Weekly, 
and the controversy which it aroused, other 
magazines have followed. The Horn Book 
for September has joined the list with an 
article by Eleanor Weakley Nolen which 
has an excellent short bibliography. The 
most penetrating analysis has come through 
an article by Harry Taylor in The New 
Masses, August 11, 1942. 


These signs all point out that the workers 
with children and books are sincerely try- 
ing to use the weapons which John W. 
Studebaker points out as “our 
allies in the fight to make Democracy 
work.” It is indeed a far cry from the 
year when a Nicodemus book was the only 
type of children’s book published about the 


greatest 
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Negro to the Publisher’s Weekly, Fall 1942, 
which includes more than half dozen titles 
by and about the Negro. 

Books for varying ages, ranging from 
“Hezekiah Horton” by Ellen Tarry (Vi- 
king) for younger children; “Steppin and 
Family” by Hope Newell (Oxford) for in- 
betweens, books which depict the everyday 
life of modern children, to “Journey Cake” 
by Isabel McMeekin (Messner) for older 
children, which tells the story of a “free 
woman of color” and her white charges 
during the days of Slavery; and for high 
school, John Tunis’ excellent “All-Ameri- 
can,” a book which has an important mes- 
sage for young people today and a must 
for every school and library. 

Elmer Davis has pointed out the pressing 
importance of the duties of librarians today. 
As children’s librarian, this is probably 
even more important. Let us examine care- 
fully the books which we introduce to chil- 
dren today. Let us evaluate them care- 
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fully, whether the book is about Negro 
children or children of any race or religion, 
asking ourselves these and other questions: 

1. Does it portray the true character- 
istics cf the people? 

2. Is it a true picture of life as the 
author sees it? or is it just a nostalgic 
yearning for departed ways of “gracious 
living?” 

3. Do the pictures caricature or ridicule 
the characters? 

4. Do the characters speak in a language 
true to the period or section in which they 
live? 

5. Does the story stress the democratic 
way of life? 

It is important that we introduce the 
books to our children which will help to 
build more democratic attitudes. We must 
build these attitudes in them today so that 
the adults of tomorrow may live in a real 
Democracy. 


BOOKS ABOUT NEGRO CHILDREN 


By GtoriA LEE JONES, Illinois State Library 


IN recent years much critical attention 
has been given by publishers as well as 
librarians to the Negro in children’s fiction. 
A growing number of good juveniles with 
Negro children as characters are now being 
published to replace the stereotyped stories 
that often ridiculed. 

One of the chief criticisms leveled against 
many of the existing children’s books about 
Negroes is that they contain inaccurate 
dialect." Even accurate Negro folk dialect 
of by-gone days is difficult for children to 
read and interferes with their learning to 
spell. Modern American Negro children, 
brought up in the public schools, no 
longer talk like Uncle Remus and they ap- 
preciate accurate stories that show them as 
they really are—living, talking, dressing and 
acting like other American children. 








1 See “The Negro in Children’s Fiction” by 
Eva Knox Evans in Publishers’ Weekly, 
August 30, 1941. See also, ‘““‘We Build To- 
gether,” by Mrs. Charlemae Rollins of the 
Hall Branch of the Chicago Public Library, 
a pamphlet issued recently by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. It contains 


a similar criticism of modern Negro litera- 
ture for children and an excellent annotated 
bibliography. 


A second criticism is that the illustrations 
too often show unpleasant and grotesque 
caricatures of illiterate Negro children 
placed in ridiculous situations and dressed 
in unreal costumes. Some such _illustra- 
tions are by recognized artists and often ac- 
company good stories. One example of an 
unfortunate combination is the recent edi- 
tion of Epaminondas. The story is delight- 
ful but the illustrations gaudy and unreal. 
One Negro child to whom I showed the 
book asked why the little boy wore lip 
stick. Epaminondas was shown with a 
coal black face and the brightest of red lips. 

Elizabeth Sechrist’s book, “Rufie Had a 
Monkey” is another delightful story but 
with illustrations so grotesque that were it 
not for the dress Rufie wears one would be 
unable to distinguish her from the monkey. 
The attempt at comedy in some Negro 
children’s books often edges on ridicule and 
is not appreciated by Negro children or by 
white children who have Negro friends. It 
is unfortunate that we do not have more 
books like Stella Sharpe’s “Toby,” Mary 
Ovington’s “Zeke,” Ellen Tarry’s “Hezekiah 
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Horton” and Florence Means’ “Shuttered 
Windows.” 

If the Negro child is to be trained to 
have pride and respect for his race he must 
be given better books. His growing mind 
and plastic personality must not be warped 
by undesirable reading matter concerning 
his race. It is equally as necessary for 
white children to be given a true picture 
of their Negro playmates. They want books 
with stories and pictures of children as 
normal as copper-colored Mary Ann Wil- 
liams in their class at school, who plays 
hop-scotch with them at recess and shares 
her cookies. 

Many writers of Negro books overlook 
the fact that the Negro race has made 
rapid progress in education, literature, 
drama, art and science since the Civil War. 
There is much more to draw from than 
dialect and humor. Not all dialect, of 
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course, is undesirable. There are Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar’s excellent “Little Brown 
Baby” and “When Malindy Sings” and the 
ever-favorite Uncle Remus folk tales. 

An almost virgin field awaits modern 
authors and illustrators, both Negro and 
white, who can express an appreciation for 
the talents of the Negro race through good 
juvenile books. Such writers should fol- 
low the trail blazed by Stella Sharpe, Hope 
Newell, Florence Means, Eva Knox Evans, 
and a few others, by giving us more books 
with lovable, true-to-life characters in un- 
exaggerated settings—books filled with pic- 
tures of normal, 


present day Negro 


children. 

The following is an annotated list of good 
books about Negro children. Any of these 
may be borrowed from the Illinois State 
Library, Springfield: 





Akin, Emma. Negro Boys and Girls, Har- 
low, 1938. (Negro American Series, 
book 1.) Grades 1-2. 

A Booker T. Washington School, 
Harlow, 1938. (Negro American Series, 
book 3.) Grades 3-4. 

Ideals and Adventures, Harlow, 
1938. (Negro American Series, book 
4.) Grades 4-5. 

This is a set of readers designed to give 
Negro children pride in their race. 

Allee, Marjorie Hill. The Great Tradition, 

Houghton, 1937. Grades 8-9. 
This is a story of white girls attending 
the University of Chicago and their asso- 
ciation with a Negro girl. The story 
presents racial problems in a true to life 
manner without exaggeration. 

Road to Carolina, 
1932. Grades 7-8. 

This story has the Civil War as a back- 
ground with occasional flashes of the 
Negro servants of that era. 

Bacon, Peggy. The Mystery at East 
Hatchet, Viking, 1939. Grades 3-4. 

A story wherein a white boy clears a lit- 
tle Negro girl of a theft charge. 

Bartlett, Robert M. They Dared to Live, 
Assn. Press, 1937. Grades 7-8. 





Houghton, 


ee 
*Negro authors. 


Thirty-five sketches of the lives of fa- 
mous people, in which are chapters on 
Roland Hayes and James Weldon John- 
son. 


Best, Allena. Mom Du Jos, Doubleday, 
1931. Grades 4-6. 


Story of a little black doll. 


Bindrum, Elsie. Meg and Moe, Lothrop, 
1938. Grades 2-4. 

This story is unique in that all charac- 
ters are named when first introduced, 
from then on it is up to the reader to 
remember the names for they are not 
given again, pictures of them are drawn 
instead. Good story; caricatures unde- 
sirable. 


Blumberg, Fannie Burgheim. Rowena 
Teena Tot and the Blackberries, Whit- 
man, 1934. Grades 3-4. 

The adventures of three little Negro girls 
while visiting their grandmother in the 
south. 


Rowena Teena Tot and the 
Runaway Turkey, Whitman, 1936. 
Grades 3-4. 


More adventures of the three little girls 
from Indiana who visited their grand- 
mother in the south. 
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Bontemps, Arna.* Golden Slippers, Harper, 
1941. Grades 6-8. 
An anthology of Negro poetry. 
Sad-Faced Boy, Houghton, 1937. 
Grades 5-7. 
A story of Negro boys from Alabama who 
rode to New York on a freight train and 
their experiences in Harlem. 


Braune, Anna. Honey Chile, Doubleday, 


1937. Grades 5-6. 
Children’s adventures on a_e southern 
plantation. 


Bryant, Sarah Cone. Epaminondas and His 
Auntie, Houghton, 1940. Grades 1-2. 
Whenever Epaminondas visited his auntie 
she gave him something to take home but 
he always had difficulty in getting it 
there. Story good, pictures exaggerated. 
Short Stories of 
Grades 


Buchanan, Fannie R. 
American Music, Follett, 1937. 
4-6. 

In this book Miss Buchanan discusses 
Negro songs and gives her conception of 
the birth of a Negro spiritual. 

Carroll, Ruth. 
Grades 2-4. 

Story of a cat who wandered aboard a 
train. She makes friends among the 
porters and cook. 


Chessie, Messner, 1936. 


Carter, Nellie Page. Persimmon Creek, 
Longmans, 1938. Grades 4-7. 
Two Negro girls’ experiences while visit- 
ing their grandmother in the south. 
Cavanah, Frances. A Patriot in Hoops, 
McBride, 1932. Grades 7-9. 
A story concerning the Civil War. 
Cobb, Lucy M. Animal Tales from the 
Old North State, Dutton, 1938. Grades 
4-6. 
A collection of animal tales in a similar 
style as the “Uncle Remus” tales. 
Credle, Ellis. Across the Cotton Patch, 
Nelson, 1935. Grades 3-4. 
Children having fun on a southern plan- 
tation. 


The Flop-Eared Hound, Oxford, 





1938. Grades 1-4. 
Story of a lonesome dog who adopted a 
little Negro boy. 
Little Jeemes Henry, 
1936. Grades 3-4. 


Nelson, 
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A little Negro boy who longed to go to 
the circus and how he earned the money 
to go. 

Darby, Ada Claire. “Jump Lively, Jeff,” 

Stokes, 1942. Grades 5-7. 

Story of an ambitious boy. The back- 
ground is St. Joseph, Missouri and it 
happened during Eugene Field’s time. 


Dunbar, Paul Lawrence.* Little Brown 
Baby, Dodd, 1940. Grades 4-7. 
This book contains the 25 of Dunbar’s 
poems best liked by children. It elim- 
inates having to go through the author’s 
entire work in order to find something 
suitable for a child. 


Duncan, Eula Griffin. Big Road Walker, 
Stokes, 1940. Grades 4-6. 

This is a story of a man with super 

strength based on tales told by a Negro 
woman from North Carolina. 


Eppse, Merle R.* An Elementary History 
of America, Nat’l. Edu. Pub. Co., 1939. 
Grades 5-7. 

This history includes contributions of the 
Negro. 


Evans, Eva Knox. Araminta, Putnam, 1935. 
Grades 2-4. 
A lovable little Negro girl visits her 
grandmother in the south. 


Araminta’s Goat, Putnam, 1938. 
Grades 2-4. 


Further adventures of Araminta. 


Jerome Anthony, Putnam, 1936. 
Grades 2-4. 
This little boy first appeared in 
“Araminta.” He visits in Atlanta and 
finds city and country life quite different 
from each other. 


Key Corner, Putnam, 1938. 
Grades 5-6. 
Negro children get a new teacher and 


take a new interest in their school. 
Fauset, Arthur Huff.* For 
Franklin, 1934. Grades 5-8. 
A biographical story of the American 
Negro. 


Freedom, 


Govan, Christine Noble. Judy and Chris, 
Houghton, 1936. Grades 5-7. 
Sequel to “Those Plummer Children.” 
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Chillun, 


Narcissus An’ De’ 
Houghton, 1938. Grades 5-7. 

The final adventures of “Those Plummer 

Children.” 

String and the No-Tail Cat, 
Houghton, 1939. Grades 3-4. 

Story of a little Negro boy and a Sia- 

mese kitten. 








Sweet ’Possum Valley, Houghton, 
1940. Grades 5-7. 
Story of children who loved to spend 
their vacations at the farm because it 
held many strange adventures. 
Those Plummer Children, Hough- 
ton, 1940. Grades 5-7. 
This story deals with the close relation- 
ship which exists between southern white 
people and their Negro servants. 
Harlow, Alvin. Joel Chandler Harris, 
Messner, 1941. Grades 6-8. 
The life story of the author of the 
“Uncle Remus” stories. 





Harper, Wilhelmina. Brownie of the Cir- 
cus, McKay, 1941. Grades 4-6. 
A book of stories including ‘‘Araminta’s 
Goat” by Evans. 
Harris, Joel Chandler. Nights with Uncle 
Remus, Houghton, 1917. Grades 4-6. 
Adventures of Brer’ Rabbit and Brer’ 
Fox as told by Uncle Remus. 





On the Plantation, Appleton, 
1912. Grades 6-8. 
Story of a Georgia boy’s adventures. 
Uncle Remus and His Friends, 
Houghton, 1920. Grades 5-8. 


Twenty-one sketches of Negro plantation 
life. 





Uncle Remus: His Songs and 
Sayings, Appleton, 1880. Grades 5-8. 
Twenty-one “sayings” which depict Negro 
plantation life. 
Hill, Helen. The Vale Family, Mac- 
millan, 1939. Grades 5-7. 
Story of a family with seven children 
who lived in Washington in 1893. 
Hogan, Inez. Mule Twins, Dutton, 1939. 
Grades 2-3. 
Story of mule twins and how a little 
Negro boy trained them. 
Nicodemus books are included here, since 
they are so popular with many white 
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children. Many Negro teachers and 
children would disapprove of them be- 
cause of their exaggerated caricatures 
and the ridiculous situations in which 
the boy is placed. 


Nicodemus and the Gang, Dut- 
ton, 1939. Grades 2-3. 
Nicodemus and the gang build a club 
house. 
Nicodemus and his Gran’pappy, 
Dutton, 1936. Grades 2-3. 
Nicodemus something of his 
gran’pappy’s philosophy on animals. 


learns 


Nicodemus and the Houn’ Dog, 
Dutton, 1933. Grades 2-3. 
A hound dog rescues the little sister of 
Nicodemus and thereby gains a home. 


Nicodemus Laughs, Dutton, 1941. 
Grades 2-3. 
Nicodemus and his little sister have diffi- 
culty in trying to get to their grand- 
father’s house but have fun nevertheless. 
Nicodemus and the Little Black 
Pig, Dutton, 1934. Grades 2-3. 
Nicodemus loses his pig and his auntie 
helps him find it. 
Nicodemus and His Little Sister, 
Dutton, 1932. Grades 2-3. 
The escapades of Nicodemus and his 
young sister. 
Nicodemus’ and the Newborn 
Baby. Dutton, 1940. Grades 2-3. 
In this story Nicodemus questions the 
arrival of a new baby brother and is told 
the true story of the baby’s birth. 
Nicodemus and His New Shoes, 
Dutton, 1937. Grades 2-3. 
Story deals with the typical enthusiasm 
a child has over new shoes. 
Nicodemus and Petunia, Dutton, 
1937. Grades 2-3. 
Escapades of Nicodemus and his friend. 
Nicodemus Runs Away, Dutton, 
1942. Grades 2-3. 
Nicodemus, forever yearning to experi- 
ence thrills, runs away, but finds before 
he gets very far that home is not so bad 
after all. 


Twin Kids, Dutton, 1937. Grades 


2-3. 
How a little Negro girl learns to take 
care of her pets. 
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Jackson, W. C. A Boy’s Life of Booker T. 
Washington, Macmillan, 1923. Grades 
5-7. 

Biography of the founder of Tuskegee 
Institute. 


Knox, Rose B. Miss Jimmy Deane, 
Doubleday, 1931. Grades 4-6. 
Story of a little white girl and her little 
Negro maid, who are inseparable and for- 
ever into mischief. 


Kyser, H. A. Little Cumsee in 
Longmans, 1938. Grades 4-6. 
An active Negro boy finds life on an 
Alabama farm quite adventurous. Find- 
ing buried treasure is only one of the 
many thrills experienced. 


Dixie, 


Lattimore, Eleanor Frances. Junior, Har- 
court, 1938. Grades 3-5. 
Junior, a little Negro boy whose en- 
thusiastic efforts to earn money for his 
family sometimes ended in minor mis- 
haps. 
Lockwood, Myna. Free River, Dutton, 
1942. Grades 7-8. 
Story of an abandoned baby girl who is 
adopted by a Spanish gentleman. The 
girl has a very intelligent Negro maid 
who advises her and teaches her many 
things. 
Meade, Julian. Miss Couch and _ the 
Scamps, Doubleday, 1938. Grades 5-6. 
Children spend a southern vacation which 
consists of fun at the County Fair, games 
and skating. 


Means, Florence Crannell. Children of the 
Promise, Friendship press, 1941. Grades 
5-6. 

This story presents the problem of re- 
ligious friction between the Jews and 
Christians, as well as between the races, 
as seen from a child’s point of view. 


Shuttered Windows, Houghton, 
1938. Grades 7-9. 

Story of a Negro girl who went to live 
with her grandmother on an island off 
the coast of South Carolina, and how dif- 
ferent she found the ways of Negro life 
there from those to which she was accus- 
tomed in the north. Many indeed, were 
her problems but she remained in the 
south to work out her own salvation. 
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Newell, Hope. Steppin and Family, Ox. 
ford, 1942. Grades 6-8. 
This is a story of a Negro boy in search 
of a career as a dancer. The book is 
dedicated to the famous Negro tap 
dancer, Bill Robinson. 


Nolen, Barbara. Children of America, 
Winston, 1939. Grades 6-7. 
Sixteen short stories of children in vari- 
ous parts of the United States, in which 
is included “A Surprise for Araminta,” 
by Eva Knox Evans. 


Nolen, Eleanor Weakley. The Cherry Tree 
House, Nelson, 1939. Grades 3-5. 
A continuation of “A Shipment for 
Susannah,” by the same author. In this 
story Susannah and Nellie Custis go to 
New York to live with General Washing- 
ton. 


A Job for Jeremiah, Oxford, 
1940. Grades 4-5. 
Story of a little Negro boy whose family 
was employed in the home of General 
Washington and his search to find the 
right job for himself. 
A Shipment for Susannah, Nel- 
son, 1938. Grades 4-5. 
Story of General Washington’s grand- 
daughter, Nellie Custis and her com- 
panion and little maid, Susannah. 
Ovington, Mary White. Zeke, Harcourt, 
1931. Grades 7-9. 
An appealing story of life among boys at 
the famous Negro school, Tuskegee In- 
stitute. 

Sechrist, Elizabeth Hough. Rufie Had a 
Monkey, McKay, 1939. Grades 3-4. 
Rufie, a little Negro girl finds it difficult 
as well as expensive to keep her pet 
monkey in a New York apartment until 
one day a letter arrives which solves all 
of her problems. Story good, pictures 

exaggerated. 

Sharpe, Stella Gentry. Tobe, Univ. of 
North Carolina, 1939. Grades 1-4. 
The life of an adorable little Negro boy 
on a North Carolina farm. Beautiful 

pictures. 
Sterne, Emma Gelders. No  Surrendet, 
Dodd, 1933. Grades 7-9. 
Story of a southern white woman’s strug- 
gle to keep things going on her planta 
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tion and how she was helped by Negro 
people. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Whitman, 
Grades 6-8. 

An adaptation by Grace Duffie Boylan 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s classic. 


Young Folk’s 
1928. 


Tappan, Eva March. Heroes of Progress, 
Houghton, 1921. Grades 7-8. 
Stories of successful Americans in which 
a chapter is devoted to Booker T. Wash- 
ington, founder of Tuskegee Institute. 
Tarry, Ellen. Hezekiah Horton, Viking, 
1942. Grades 3-4. 
Hezekiah, a real little Negro boy living 
in Harlem had an overwhelming fond- 
ness for cars. Something happened one 
day which made Friday the most excit- 
ing day in Hezekiah’s life! 
Janie Belle, Garden City, 1940. 
Grades 3-4. 
An abandoned Negro baby was found 
and taken to a hospital where a white 
nurse cared for it and gave it her own 
name. 
Tippett, James S. The Picnic, Grosset, 
1936. Grades 2-3. 
Adventures of a family on a picnic; 
unique in that no mention is made as to 
race, none of the usual characteristics 
depicted. 
Turnbull, Agnes Sligh. Elijah the Fishbite, 
Macmillan, 1940. Grades 4-6. 
A little boy finds a kitten in church dur- 
ing the services and takes it home with 
him. Contains Negro character. 


Wade, Mary H. The Master Builders, 

Appleton, 1925. Grades 6-8. 
Biographical stories of famous Negro 
builders. 


Whiting, Helen Adele.* Negro Art, Music 
and’ Rhyme for Young Folks, Associ- 
ated Publishers, 1938. Grades 1-3. 

This is a supplementary reader present- 
ing information on _ contributions to 
civilization by the Negro race. 


Negro Folk Tales, Associated 
Publishers, 1938. Grades 4-5. 

This is another supplementary reader 

similar to the author’s other book. The 

repetition in it will be enjoyed by young 

children. 
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Woodward, Hildegard. Jared’s 
Scribners, 1942. Grades 4-6. 


Jared owned the most mischievous of all 
dogs, inappropriately named “Blessing.” 
Contains Negro character. 


Wright, Anna Maria. Barefoot 
Grosset, 1937. Grades 5-6. 


Children’s adventures on a plantation in 
which they solve the mystery of “‘Who 
Killed Cock Robin?” 


Yost, Edna. Modern Americans in Science 
and Inventions, Stokes, 1941. Grades 
8-9. 

Seventeen biographies of famous men 
who have contributed to _ various 
branches of learning in which there is a 
chapter on the career and accomplish- 
ments of George Washington Carver, 
Negro genius and scientist of Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama. 


Blessing, 


Days, 





COVER PICTURE 











The portrait of Abraham Lincoln on the 
front cover, known as the Travers Lincoln 
was discovered in recent years and pub- 
lished for the first time in the June, 1941 
Quarterly of the Abraham Lincoln Asso- 
ciation. It was painted from life shortly 
before Lincoln’s death, by Willem Frederick 
Karel Travers, young German portrait 
painter, and was considered by many as a 
good likeness. 

Artist Travers came to America from 
Germany in 1864 to enter the Northern 
army. Unable to join because of ill-health 
he went to Washington where Lincoln con- 
sented to pose for sketches. On returning 
to Germany he used the study reproduced 
here as a basis for a full-length portrait now 
in the collection of the late Percy Rocke- 
feller. Since 1866 this original study has 
been in Germany and was brought recently 
to this country by descendents of the artist. 

Reproduced through the courtesy of 
Knoedler & Co.,-New York. Engraving 
furnished by the Abraham Lincoln Associa- 
tion, Springfield. 
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OUR MEN NEED BOOKS 


THE VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN 
FOR 1943 is progressing with enthusiasm 
in Illinois, according to reports from local 

directors. Quality is 


OUR MEN NEED being stressed in this 
* BOOKS * drive, and many or- 


ganizations that did 
not participate in the 
last drive are playing 
active roles. 

There is no priority 
on new ideas em- 
ployed by V BC local 
committees. Here are 
a few ideas that have 
been reported: 





. : . 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE In Princeville the 


committee has asked 
that good books be contributed during the 
month of February as valentine gifts in the 
VB C—for sons, brothers, sweethearts, 
friends in the service. 

In Decatur a keg, used during the last 
war to hold contributions for war relief, 
has been repainted red, white and blue 
and placed in the library corridor with an 
appeal for coins to buy new books for 
Yanks. 

The Peoria Advertising Club has pur- 
chased 700 pocket editions of books; the 
Junior Red Cross in Springfield has de- 
cided to purchase 1,200 pocket editions 
with their funds. 

Kewanee residents have _ contributed 
$703.50 for the purchase of new books. 

In Benton a benefit movie will be held— 
admission, a good book. Books must be 
approved in advance. 

Art classes at the University of Illinois 
have made posters for the drive. 

The Freeport V B C committee announced 
that persons bringing a good book to a 
dance held in the Masonic temple will 
have their picture taken in a group with 
Chico Marx, stage and screen star. Special 
VBC seals will be awarded to Freeport 
Scout troops participating in the drive. 


Springfield is planning a house-to-house 
collection by school children during Victory 
Book Week, using all-children committees 
with adult supervision. 


House-to-house collections with the as- 
sistance of boy and girl scouts, Red Cross 
Motor Corps, High School Victory Corps, 
or milk wagons, have been announced 
in the following communities: Arcola, 
Augusta, Belvidere, Calumet City, Cham- 
paign-Urbana (joint campaign with the 
University), East St. Louis, LaHarpe, 
Morrison, Olney, Paxton, Pekin, Pontiac, 
Taylorville, Washington, Waukegan, White- 
hall, and others. 


Many communities, especially smaller 
towns where there is no book store, report 
that they are announcing that money con- 
tributions are acceptable. ; 


The climax of the VBC national radio 
and newspaper publicity will come VIC- 
TORY BOOK WEEK, March 1-6. You 
may wish to plan your campaign to take 
advantage of this. 


The first shipment of Illinois books in 
the 1943 drive has gone to a fighting unit 
of Marines in the South Pacific. 


In answer to numerous requests for 
specific titles of books wanted, the follow- 
ing list has been prepared. It includes 
books requested by men in camps and 
many book club selections. You may wish 
to purchase these books, or others, through 
your library dealer and have them sent 
directly to a V B C depository or to the 
State Headquarters. Be sure to report the 
number of books purchased in your sta- 
tistical report to Headquarters. Informa- 
tion concerning a special low rate for 
25-cent pocket books purchased for the 
VBC may be secured from the State 
Headquarters. 


—RatpH E. McCoy, State Director 
VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN, 
Illinois State Library, 

Springfield. 
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BOOKS MEN LIKE 


Compiled by Marion SEYMER, Chief of Circulation, Lincoln Library, Springfield 


FICTION 


Aldridge, James. Signed with their honor 
(Little, 42) $2.50. 

Buchan, John. Mountain meadow (Hough- 
ton, ’41) $2.50. 

Burt, M. S. Along these streets (Scribner, 
42) $2.75. 

Cannon, LeGrand. Look to the mountain 
(Holt, ’42) $2.75. 

Christie, Agatha. And then there were 
none (Dodd, ’40) $2. 

Chute, M. G. Sheriff Olson (Appleton, 
42) $2. 


Coles, Manning. Drink to _ yesterday 
(Knopf, ’41) $2. 
Coles, Manning. Toast to tomorrow 


(Doubleday, ’41) $2. 

Cozzens, J. G. Just and the unjust (Har- 
court, 42) $2.50. 

Douglas, Lloyd C. Robe (Houghton, ’42) 
$2.75. 

Eisenberg, Frances. 
pincott, 42) $2.50. 

Farnol, Jeffery. Adam Penfeather, 
caneer (Doubleday, ’41) $2.50. 

Gilligan, Edmund. Gaunt Woman (Scrib- 
ner, ’43) $2.50. 


My Uncle Newt (Lip- 


buc- 


Grey, Zane. Twin Sombreros (Harper, ’41) 
$2. 

Hall, James. Dr. Dogbody’s leg (Little, 
40) $2.50. 

Hatch, Eric. Unexpected uncle (Farrar, 
41) $2. 

Havighurst, Walter. Long ships passing 


(Macmillan, ’42) $3. 

Heym, Stefan. Hostages 
$2.50. 

Hicks, Granville. Only one storm (Mac- 
millan, ’42) $2.75. 

Hughes, Mrs. D. B. Fallen sparrow (Duell, 
42) $2.50. 

Kantor, MacKinlay. Gentle Annie (Coward, 
42) $2. 

Llewellyn, Richard. How green was my 
valley (Macmillan, ’41) $1.39. 

Macardle, Dorothy. Uninvited (Doubleday, 

42) $2.50. 


(Putnam, ’42) 


MacInnes, Helen. Above suspicion (Little, 
41) $2.50. 

Marshall, Edison. 
rar, ’41) $2.50. 

Mason, Van Wyck. Rivers of glory (Lip- 
pincott, ’42) $2.75. 

Morley, Christopher. 
’42) $2.75. 

Nordhoff, Charles & Hall, J. N. No more 
gas (Little, 40) $2.50. 

Queen, Ellery. Calamity town (Little, ’42) 
$2. 

Roberts, Kenneth. Oliver Wiswell (Double- 
day, ’40) $3. 

Sayers, Michael & Kahn, A. E. Sabotage! 
(Harper, ’42) $2.50. 
Seeley, Mrs. Mabel. 
(Grosset, *42) 85c. 
Seventh cross (Little, ’42) 


Benjamin Blake (Far- 


Thorofare (Harcourt, 


Whispering Cup 


Seghers, Anna. 


$2.50. 

Shute, Nevil. Pied piper (Morrow, °42) 
$2.50. 

Sinclair, Upton. Wide is the gate (Viking, 
43) $3. 

Steen, Marguerite. Sun is my undoing 


(Viking, ’41) $3. 
Steinbeck, John. 
42) $2. 
Stern, P. Van Doren. Drums of morning 
(Doubleday, ’42) $3. 


Moon is down (Viking, 


Stewart, George. Storm (Random, °41) 
$2.50. 
Tolstoi, Leo. War and peace (Simon- 


Shuster, 42) $3. 

Vance, Ethel pseud. Reprisal (Little, ’42) 
$2.50. 
Wright, A. T. Islandia (Farrar, ’42) $3. 

Also recent western novels by the fol- 
lowing: Jackson Gregory, Zane Grey, 
Peter Field, Clarence Mulford, and William 
M. Raine. 

And recent mystery stories by the fol- 
Agatha Christie, Earle Stanley 
Gardner, Dashiel Hammett, Ellery Queen, 
and Mabel Seeley. 


lowing: 
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NON-FICTION 


Benchley, Robert. 
per, 42) $2.50. 
Bok, Curtis. Backbone of the 
(Knopf, ’41) $3. 
Brower, Charles. 
(Dodd, ’42) $3. 
Brown, Cecil. Suez to Singapore (Random, 


Inside Benchley (Har- 
herring 


Fifty years below zero 


742) $3.50. 

Brown, J. M. Insides out (Dodd, ’42) $2. 

Casey, Robert. Torpedo junction (Bobbs, 
42) $3.50. 

Chase, Ilka. Past imperfect (Doubleday, 
42) $2. 


Cobb, Irvin S. Exit laughing (Bobbs, ’41) 
$3.50. 

De Seversky, A. P. Victory through air 
power (Simon-Shuster, ’42) $2.50. 


Fadiman, Clifton. J believe (Simon- 
Shuster, ’39) $3.75. 
Fadiman, Clifton. Reading I’ve liked 


(Simon-Shuster, ’41) $3. 

Forbes, Esther. Paul Revere and the world 
he lived in (Houghton, ’42) $3.75. 

Gauvreau, Emile. Billy Mitchell (Dutton, 
42) $2.50. 

Gollomb, Joseph. Spies (Macmillan, ’42) 
$2.50. 

Grattan, C. H. 
(Day, ’42) $3. 
Grew, Joseph. Report from Tokyo (Simon- 

Shuster, ’42) $1.50. 
Grismer, R. L. Brief Spanish grammar 
for beginners (Macmillan, ’42) $1.50. 
Gunther, John. Inside Latin 
(Harper, ’41) $3.50. 

Halliburton, Richard. Richard Halliburton 
(Bobbs, 40) $3.75. 

Hargrove, Marion. See here, Private Har- 
grove (Holt, ’42) $2. 

Hersey, J. R. Men on Bataan (Knopf, ’42) 
$2.50. 

Hooper, Alfred. 
(Holt, ’42) $2.50. 

Johnston, Stanley. Queen of the flat-tops 
(Dutton, ’42) $3. 

Kraus, René. Europe in revolt (Macmillan, 
42) $3.50. 

Lochner, Louis. 
(Dodd, ’42) $3. 


Introducing Australia 


America 


Mathematics _ refresher 


What about Germany? 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Longstreet, Stephen. Last man around the 
world (Random, ’41) $3. 

Mytinger, Caroline. Headhunting in the 
Solomon islands (Macmillan, ’42) $3. 
New Yorker (period.). New Yorker war 

album (Random, ’42) $2. 

O’Brien, Howard. Memoirs of a guinea pig 
(Putnam, ’42) $2. 

Paul, Elliot. Last time I saw Paris (Ran- 
dom, °42) $2.75. 

Percy, W. A. Lanterns on_ the 
(Knopf, ’41) $3. 
Poncins, Gontran de. 

41) $3. 

Raswan, Carl. Drinkers of the wind (Cre- 
ative Age, 42) $2.50. 

Rawlings, Marjorie. Cross Creek (Scrib- 
ner, 42) $2.50. 

Richardson, Sullivan. Adventure 
(Arnold-Powers, ’42) $3.50. 

Saint Exupery, Antoine de. 
ras (Reynal, ’42) $2.75. 

Shirer, W. L. Berlin diary (Knopf, 41) 
$3. 

Skinner, Cornelia & Kimbrough, Emily. 
Our hearts were young and gay (Dodd, 
42) $2.50. 

Smith, H. A. Low men on a totem pole 
(Doubleday, ’41) $2. 

Smith, H. K. Last 
(Knopf, ’42) $2.75. 

Spence, Hartzell. Get thee behind me (Mc- 
Graw, *42) $2.75. 

Stefansson, Vilhjalmur. Greenland (Double- 
day, ’42) $3.50. 

Thurber, James. My world—and welcome to 
it (Harcourt, ’42) $2.50. 

Tregaskis, Richard. Guadalcanal 
(Random, '43) $3.50. 

Trumbull, Robert. The raft (Holt, 42) 
$2.50. 

Van Loon, H. W. Lives (Simon-Shuster, 
42) $3.95. 

Vetter, E. G. Visibility unlimited (Mor- 
row, '42) $4. 
Whelan, Russell. 
42) $2.50. 
White, E. B. Subtreasury of American 

humor (Coward-McCann, ’41) $3. 

White, W. L. They were expendable 


levee 


Kabloona (Reynal, 


south 


Flight to Ar- 


train from Berlin 


diary 


Flying Tigers (Viking, 


(Harcourt, ’42) $2. 


“Any Book You Really Want to Keep Is a Good One to Give” 
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MESSAGE FROM THE FOOD ADMINISTRATOR 


LIBRARIES are serving in this war, as 
they served in the last war. Their “War 
Information Centers” are helping millions 
of Americans to understand more fully 
what we are fighting for, and to learn the 
most effective ways of working together 
toward victory. 


The way we manage our food supply is 
going to have a lot to do with how soon 
we win the war. Already libraries have 
made available much valuable information 
on how to produce food and how to use it 
wisely. 

Now, as Secretary of Agriculture, I am 
issuing to all librarians of America a spe- 
cial call to active service on the food 
front. 

We need great quantities of food for our 
own armed forces; for our civilian families 
on the home front; for our fighting allies. 


Although farmers in the face of great 
difficulties are now producing more of the 
essential foods than ever before, it is in- 
creasingly clear that no matter how much 
food our farmers produce, more will be 
needed. 


The war job of every American includes 
conserving our food resources. A pound of 
food saved in the home will go just as far 
toward feeding a soldier as does a pound of 
food produced on the farm. 


The big job ahead is that of letting peo- 
ple know how they may help to win the 
war through maximum production, fair 
sharing, and intelligent use of food. 

We must do this job well if we are going 
to meet all of the wartime needs for 
American food, both at home and abroad. 
We can do it. Barring widespread drought 
or some other unlooked for emergency, I 
believe that all the people here at home 


can have healthful, nourishing diets at the 
same time that we keep our fighting men 
the best fed in the world and meet the 
essential requirements of our allies. 

Publications concerning food production, 
distribution, and conservation are weapons 
that will help bring victory. It is not 
enough merely to have these weapons on 
hand. We must use them skillfully and 
aggressively. A library’s responsibility to 
its public and to the nation at war will not 
be fulfilled merely by placing publications 
on shelves. 

By making such publications widely 
available and encouraging their use by 
every citizen, librarians, in both city and 
farm areas, can do much toward promoting 
good management of food—one of our most 
vital war materials. 


CLAUDE R. WICKARD, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


Material on Point Rationing of processed 
foods is available from Carter Jenkins, 
State Office, OPA, 301 W. Adams, Spring- 
field. 

a 


Gas rationing has added a problem in the 
Rogers Park Branch of the Chicago Public 
Library — what to do with the bicycles 
which fill the sidewalks of an afternoon. 
The library’s bicycle traffic used to be con- 
fined chiefly to children but now adults too 
are coming on bicycles. The library plans 
to install two new bicycle racks. 


“There is no rationing on books,” begins 
a recent article describing the wartime 
services of the Kewanee Public Library. 
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Paul M. Angle, librarian, Illinois State 
Historical Library, writing in the December 
Journal of the Illinois Historical Society, 
asked friends and relatives of men in the 
fighting forces to “save their letters and 
urge your acquaintances to save the let- 
ters they receive.” Letters make an in- 
dispensable contribution to the story of one 
of history’s greatest epochs, when they are 
eventually made available to historians 
through historical libraries. 


The largest circulation of books in the 
history of the Rock Island Public Library 
was reported for 1942 by Elsie Schocker, 
librarian. This is largely the result of 
service to men and women in defense 
plants, students in training schools and 
special study groups interested in the war 
effort. The library has almost doubled its 
collection of technical books to meet the 
demands. During the year the library pro- 
vided rooms for Red Cross classes. 


The Decatur Public Library has set up 
an extensive War Information center, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement from 
Minnie A. Dill, librarian. A special filing 
cabinet has been added to house the 
pamphlet material, and government publi- 
cations and book jackets are displayed. 


In answer to a reporter’s recent question 
Clara Reaum of the Legler Branch of the 
Chicago Public Library explained the 
library’s activities in civilian defense: “We 
have charge of filing records of all block 
workers in the community. We keep peo- 
ple informed of the new defense training 
classes. We are an information center on 
armed forces as well as civilian defense. 
We furnish the housewife with information 
on tin salvage, grease conservation and the 


like.” 
# 


Special assistance in locating birth 
registration records is given to local resi- 
dents by the Downers Grove Public 
Library. 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


The Virginia Public Library is compiling 
a scrap book of pictures and stories about 
local men and former residents now serving 
in the armed forces, according to Mrs. Alice 
Martin, librarian. 
* 


Foreign born residents of Oak Park are 
attending classes twice a week on the read- 
ing and writing of English and the study of 
American government, at branches of the 
public library preparatory to passing citizen- 
ship examinations. 

oa 


A feature of the spring term of the 
Community School for Adults, sponsored by 
the Lincoln Library of Springfield, will be 
a series of lecture-discussions presented by 
Consular representatives of ten of our 
United Nation allies. 


The attention of librarians is called to 
the Consumers Guide, a periodical distri- 
buted free of charge by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This gives the latest 
information, in popular form, concerning 
rationing and ceiling prices. It answers 
many of the most common questions that 
come daily to the public library. 


The basement of the Alton library is be- 
ing used for Red Cross classes in first aid 
and home nursing. Mrs. Jane Bassett, 
librarian, writes that the Alton library has 
“done its bit in four wars—the Civil, 
Spanish American, World War I and II.” 


Announcement has been made of the 
need for army camp librarians. The salary 
is $2,000 per annum, less deductions if 
quarters are furnished. Qualifications: age 
25-39; graduation from college or university 
and from an accredited library school; one 
year’s experience other than clerical. Ap- 
plication should be made to Mrs. Elizabeth 
MacCloskey, librarian, 6th Service Com- 
mand, U. S. Army, Chicago. 
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Package libraries on pediatrics, surgery, 
military medicine and other medical sub- 
jects will be sent free upon requests of 
doctors who are stationed in places inac- 
cessible to libraries, according to Marion 
Kappas, librarian of the Children’s Me- 
morial Hospital, Chicago. The package 
libraries will contain reprints and clipped 
articles requested by doctors. 


The Friends of the Library Association 
at Wheaton is sponsoring a series of lec- 
tures on Latin America. One of the speak- 
ers was Joseph H. Spear, a prominent 
world traveler and director of the Pan 


American Council of Chicago. 
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The Illinois Council of Defense, 188 Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, is interested in pre- 
serving the history of Illinois’ efforts in the 
present World War. Stanley Erikson, on 
the staff of the Council, has asked that 
libraries assist in this project by preserving 
records of their particular communities in 
the war—records of men in service, civilian 
defense activities such as bond drives, etc. 





We welcome letters, clippings and 
pictures about the work your library 
is doing in the war effort. Address: 
The Editor, Jllinois Libraries, Illinois 
State Library, Springfield. 




















“A House Divided”—1858 


Above is one of the dioramas featuring 
the “Story of Illinois” now on display in 
the Illinois State Museum, Springfield. A 
15-page pamphlet, “The Story of Illinois,” 
by Virginia S. Eifert of the museum staff, 
has been prepared, using illustrations of the 
Bartlett Frost dioramas. Famous episodes 
of Illinois history are brought to life in 


fascinating dramatic sketches under such 
“Marquette and the Indians,” 
“The Capture of Vincennes,” “The Under- 


ground Railroad,” and the “Chicago Fire.” 


titles as 


A copy of this pamphlet may be secured 
from the museum on request, accompanied 


by a 2-cent stamp for postage. 








ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


AROUND THE STATE 





What’s News in Illinois Library Service 








BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


One of the most important services of the 
Chicago Public Library is its work with the 
blind which for the past fifty years has 
brought good reading to thousands of sight- 
less through Braille transcriptions. 

After the first World War, when thou- 
sands of men returned without their sight, 
the Johanna lodge of United Order of 
True Sisters took up the project of tran- 
scribing books for the blind. 850,000 pages 
of Braille transcription have been made by 
the Johanna Bureau which works under the 
supervision of the Chicago Public Library. 
Since the Red Cross has discontinued its 
Braille department, under pressure of war 
demand, the Bureau has expanded its 
work. Mrs. Richard Levy is chairman. 
One of the present tasks is to transcribe 
important defense pamphlets. 

The Johanna Bureau has developed a 
new system of teaching Braille to the 
sightless recently adopted by the Chicago 
Board of Education. Volunteers have 
translated textbooks in Latin, French and 
Spanish, music scores, law books, medical 


studies, plays, novels, biographies, and 
histories. 

Edward M. Peterson, director of the 
library’s Department of Books for the 


Blind, estimated that 5,000 volumes have 
been transcribed by volunteer workers. 
The average worker can do eight pages in 
one hour. Transcription is done at the 
home of the volunteer with machines pro- 
vided by the Bureau and material pro- 
vided by the Library. Proofreading is done 
by sightless persons. 

The Chicago Public Library and the 
Illinois State School for the Blind are the 
two regional depositories for books used 
through the Library of Congress. Talking 
books as well as Braille are provided. 

What does your library offer for blind 
readers? 


LIBRARY FELLOWSHIPS 


The University of Chicago will offer 
three fellowships of $1,000 each for the 
academic year 1943-44 in its Graduate Li- 
brary School. The fellowships are awarded 
by the President on the recommendation of 
the Committee on Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships. Applications must be in the hands 
of the Dean of the Graduate Library School 
on or before March 1, 1943. 


The following attainments are required: 


a) The possession of a Bachelor’s De- 
gree equivalent, or approximately equiva- 
lent, to that conferred by leading colleges 
and universities. 


b) Completion of at least one year in an 
accredited library school. 


c) At least one year of library experi- 
ence under approved conditions. 


In addition to the above requirements 
special consideration will be given to pub- 
lications and manuscripts showing ability 
on the part of candidates 
original studies. 


to conduct 


Forms to be used in making application 
for admission, and for fellowships, may be 
obtained by writing the Graduate Library 
School, The University of Chicago. 


The legislative 
American Association of University Women 
in Rockford has published an A.B.C. of 
in Rockford and Winnebago 
County. The Handbook, designed to assist 
citizens in understanding their city govern- 
ment, gives such information as election 


study group of the 


government 


calendar, city charters, precinct map, offi- 
cers of government and their duties, and 
Included in it is 
information on how to obtain a library 
card and the hours of the various branch 
libraries and special collections. 


record of tax collections. 
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FEBRUARY 1943 


The Illinois State Library has been added 
to the list of depository libraries for the 
Library of Congress Catalog and will carry 
on file the printed cards of important con- 
tents of the national library. There are 
now 106 libraries in the United States 
designated as depositories. The library is 
buying jointly with the Illinois State His- 
torical Library the Printed Catalog of 
Books, 1941. 


A county library organization is being set 
up in Morgan County through the cooper- 
ation of V. H. Sheppard, county superin- 
tendent of schools and Dorothy Hiatt, libra- 
rian of the Jacksonville Pubiic Library. 
The library will serve the county through 
the schools and adults as well as children 
will be permitted to borrow books. Several 
thousand books have been contributed from 
the women’s and children’s books received 
in the Victory Book Campaign. In addi- 
tion, book loans have been made by the 
State Library. 


A new book display truck accommodating 
150 books has been contributed as part of 
a living memorial for Elizabeth Ballard, 
the late librarian of Belvidere Public Li- 
brary. The first use of the truck was for a 
Latin American collection. 


A new project in regional cooperation 
has been worked out by Riverside, Hins- 
dale, Western Springs, Brookfield, La- 
Grange, and Downers Grove, libraries in 
the west suburban area of Chicago. Li- 
brary patrons in each of the towns may 
borrow books from any other library by 
first obtaining a card of introduction from 
the local librarian. This was decided in the 
first of a series of bi-monthly meetings on 
library cooperation, held at the LaGrange 
library. The six librarians attending will 
also list special collections and unusual and 
expensive books, to facilitate inter-library 
lending. For example, Western Springs 
has a very complete drama collection, La- 
Grange has a good costume collection, and 
Hinsdale specializes in gardening and in- 
terior decorating. 
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During the first ten months that the 
Record Collection has been in existence at 
the Oak Park Public Library, music lovers 
have borrowed a total of 33,600 records. 
At the present time the collection numbers 
1,514. 


The village of Hampshire has been pre- 
sented a Christmas gift of $5,000 and a lot 
for the purpose of furnishing the com- 
munity with a public library. The gift was 
made by Mrs. Bertha Watts, 
Hampshire resident. 


a former 


A collection of antique toys, including a 
doll’s trunk of Revolutionary days, minia- 
ture tea sets and furniture, dolls, and chil- 
dren’s books as early as 1800, was exhibited 
at the Geneva Public Library. 


Seven hundred dolls made by public 
school pupils in cooperation with the Junior 
Red Cross was displayed for Book Week at 
the Sycamore Library. The dolls were to 
be given at Christmas to needy children. 


DeKalb Public Library is the recipient 
of a 240-acre farm in the will of Verna 
Newsham. The Library board may either 
operate or sell the land. 


A ten per cent raise in the salaries of the 
employees of the Chicago Public Library 
has recently been announced by the board 
of trustees. 


Rockford citizens were requested to make 
a New Year’s resolution: ‘“‘Resolved to use 
the library to the fullest extent of its re- 
sources.” This request appeared in a fea- 
ture story in the Register-Republican Jan- 
uary 1, listing the many services of the 
library. 


Arthur M. McAnnally, librarian of Brad- 
ley Polytechnic Institute, was elected presi- 
dent of the Illinois Valley Library Associa- 
tion at a recent meeting in Peoria. Anne 
McKay of the Peoria Public Library was 
elected vice president and Ethel Kaner, 
librarian of East Peoria High School, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
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A Portuguese section of the Henry 
Pfeiffer Library of MacMurray College has 
been established through a gift of a group 
of interested Portuguese people in Jackson- 
ville. The initial gift includes 20 novels, 
15 bibles and miscellaneous books written 
in Portuguese. The most interesting is a 


Portuguese primer of an early date. 


The State Library will receive title for 
the 75,000 books in WPA libraries in the 
State. These books were purchased through 
WPA funds and have been turned over to 
the State with the closing of the nation- 
wide WPA project. 
formerly having WPA libraries arrange to 


Where communities 


continue the local project planning eventu- 
ally to vote a tax for a public library, the 
collection of books will be retained in the 
community. A number of these libraries 


are planning such a move. 


PERSONALS 


Mary Bacon succeeds Mrs. Carita S. 
ALDEN as librarian of the Stinson Memorial 
Library at Anna. 


Mary BECCHETTI is the new librarian at 
the Lincoln Branch of the Aurora Public 
Library. 

ANNE BENNER, librarian of the Urbana 
Free Library since 1936, resigned recently 
to accept a position on the staff of the 
Winnetka Public Library. 

Mrs. MILDRED Brooks has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Township Public 
Library at Milford, to succeed Mrs. 
EVELYN L. RusH who resigned December 
3. 


Mrs. HARRIET BROYHILL has accepted 
the position as librarian of the Mounds 
Public Library to succeed Mrs. ETHEL LIT- 
TELL who has recently resigned. 


Mrs. CAROLYN G. BRUCKER, librarian at 
the Sterling Public Library since 1926, has 
recently resigned because of ill health. 
ALICE BARTLOW, assistant in the library, 


has been appointed librarian. Many ad- 
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vancements have been made at Sterling 
during Mrs. Brucker’s years of service. The 
library now has the largest per capita cir- 
culation of any in Region I. Sterling re- 
cently did outstanding work in the Victory 
Book Campaign. Miss Brucker has been 
prominent in civic affairs in Sterling, has 
served on committees in the [Illinois Li- 
brary Association and is president of the 
Whiteside County Library Association. 


JEssIE M. Bryce, librarian of the Down- 
ers Grove Public Library for the past 29 
years, resigned recently. The library has 
grown during Miss Bryce’s service from a 
total of a few hundred books to more than 
10,000 volumes. Miss Bryce who has been 
active in community affairs and highly re- 
garded by citizens of Downers Grove, wil! 
reside in Alhambra, Calif. Mrs. Friepa R. 
HuMPHRIES has been appointed by the 
board to succeed Miss Bryce. 


Mary BucCHANAN has been appointed 
acting librarian of the West Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, to serve during the sick leave 
of KiRKE NELTNOR, the librarian. 


ELIZABETH Burr, on leave of absence 
from the Lincoln Library, Springfield, for 
study at the University of Illinois Library 
School, will return as children’s librarian 
this month. 


Mrs. HENRY CHILDs is the new librarian 
of the Putnam County Library, with head- 
quarters at Hennepin. She succeeds Mrs. 
VINCENT JONES who has been the librarian 
since it became a tax-supported county 
library in 1938. 


Mrs. Fiora C. Coen, former librarian at 
the Lake Bluff Library, is the new librarian 
at the Plum Memorial Library, Lombard. 
She succeeds CLAIRE WuRDELL. The board 
has appointed Grace D. PHILLIPs librarian 
of the Lake Bluff Library to succeed Mrs. 
Coen. 


Marie HopALskI, on the staff of the IIli- 
nois State Library, and Mrs. FRANCES 


Mato, former librarian of the Hild Branch 
of the Chicago Public Library, have re- 
cently been inducted into the WAACS. 
Mary G. KEANE, reference librarian of 
the East St. Louis Public Library for the 
past 43 years, resigned last month. Miss 
Keane joined the staff seven years after the 
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library was founded and has served in 
every department. She has been active in 
community affairs and is past president of 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club. 

EarL Rusu, librarian of the Hillsboro 
Public Library, has been inducted into the 
armed services. Mrs. WINIFRED LEMAy 
has been appointed as temporary librarian. 
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Marion C. WHITE, formerly on the staff 
of the New York Public Library, succeeds 
Earl C. Graham, as circulation and ref- 
erence librarian at Knox College. Mr. 


Graham has left to enter the Service. 


Mrs. ALMA WOLF has resigned as libra- 
rian of the Melrose Park Public Library. 
She will be succeeded by Louis SENESE, JR. | 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Tuesday, March 2, 1943, will be an 
eventful day on the University of Illinois 
campus marking as it does the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
University and the fiftieth anniversary of 
the University of Illinois Library School. 


Due to present war-time conditions the 
programs for both of these events will be 
simple. Naturally those attending the 
School program will wish to attend the 
University Convocation at 2 p. m. after 
which they will assemble in the Illini 
Union for an informal Library School din- 
ner at 6:30 p. m. where the program by 
dinner speakers will be given. Reservations 
for the dinner at $1.50 per plate will be re- 
ceived until February 23 by Helen Mc- 
Intyre, 220 Library, University of Illinois 
Library, Urbana, who will mail dinner 
tickets to you upon receipt of your checks 
made to her. 


An outstanding feature of the University 
celebration will be the published history 
of the University during its first seventy- 
five years. Likewise the Library School 
program will feature parts of one or more 
chapters of the history of the School from 
its inception at Armour Institute, Chicago, 
in 1893, its transfer to the University of 
Illinois in 1897 under the inspiring leader- 
ship of Katharine L. Sharp, and on 
through its first fifty years, the greater 
part of that time under the splendid leader- 
ship of Professor P. L. Windsor as director 
and Frances Simpson as assistant director. 
The foundations thus laid and the continu- 
ous development during fifty years give 
Promise for the future as it begins its sec- 
ond half century under the active leader- 
ship of Dr. Carl M. White as director and 


Dr. E. W. McDiarmid as assistant director. 

The collecting of material for a written 
history of the School in process. 
That history will have a double significance 
for it will also depict the development of 
library education from its pioneer days to 
the present time. As the University of IIli- 
nois Library School was the first to organize 
its curriculum into separate courses with 
credit for each in accordance with the 
academic practices common to all univer- 
sities at that time, its degrees of Bachelor 
of Science and of Master of Science or 
Master of Arts attracted students from 
every state in the Union and also from 
several foreign countries. Many of these 
are now holding responsible positions in 
college and research libraries, in public, 
school, technical, and highly specialized 
libraries and, in addition, are taking an 
active part in the civil affairs of their com- 
munities. Its influence, which became in- 
ternational during this first half century, is 
reflected in the greatly increased number of 
professionally-trained librarians of today, in 
the growth of and the demand for libraries 
and library service in both rural and urban 
centers, in the establishment of other 
library schools, and in resulting legislation 
which has proven favorable to the advance- 
ment of libraries and librarianship. 

While thus paying tribute to our own 
Illinois School we are not unmindful of the 
equally valuable influence of other library 
schools established throughout the country 
during the years from 1893 to 1943. 

The Fiftieth Anniversary Committee ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to its many 
library friends to join them at Urbana on 
March 2, 1943. 


is now 


Ipa Top, Chairman. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS — 


Received by the State Library in December - January, 
1942-1943 


Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 





Adjutant general 


General order: no. 22 Physical examina- 
tion. December 11, 1942. 


Agricultural experiment station 
Bulletin: 

no. 491 Twelve years of farm accounts 
in Illinois, by P. E. Johnston and 
H. M. C. Case. 1942. 

no. 493 Effect of nitrate of soda on 
development of the Halehaven peach, 
by R. V. Lott. 1942. 

no. 494 Yields of corn hybrids har- 
vested for silage; and methods to de- 
termine best time to harvest, by W. 
B. Nevens & G. H. Dungan. 1942. 


Agriculture, Department of 


Illinois crop and livestock statistics: An- 
nual summary, crops, 1941; livestock, 
1942. 

Recapitulation of the reports of the 
agricultural fairs receiving aid from the 
state of Illinois in 1942. 1943. 


Appellate court 


Docket Appellate court of Illinois, 3d 
district, February term, 1943. 


Reports of cases determined in the Ap- 
pellate courts of Illinois, v. 315, 1942. 


Auditor of public accounts 


Monthly bulletin: 
ber 1, 1942. 


v. 18, no. 9, Decem- 


Monthly bulletin: v. 18, no. 10, January 
1, 1943. 


Blind, School for the 
Report of the Illinois School for the 
blind (July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1941). 


Robert W. Woolston, managing officer. 
1943. 


Commerce commission 


Freight classification: no. 23, supple- 
‘ments 19 & 20, Nov. 18 & Dec. 7, 
1942. 


Freight classification: no. 23, supp. 21, 
effective January 20, 1943. 


Commerce commission — Rates & research 
section 


Estimated effect on annual operating 
revenue of rate changes during the 
period January 1, 1942 to December 


30, 1942. January 18, 1943. 

Monthly summary of electric sales in 
Illinois, October, 1942; November, 
1942. 


Monthly summary of gas sales in Illinois, 
October, 1942; November, 1942. 

Preliminary report of electric sales to 
ultimate consumers, November, 1942; 
December, 1942. 


Conservation, Department of 


Illinois conservation: v. 7, no. 4, Winter 
issue, December, 1942 (Win the war 
issue). 


Department reports, Division of 


Illinois state news: December 4-5; Jan- 
uary 4; Jan. 6; Jam. 11; 13; 15. 


Farmers’ institute 


Proper rationing of livestock, by E. T. 
Robbins, 1942. 


Finance, Department of 


Rules and regulations relating to “An 
Act in relation to a tax upon persons 
engaged in the business of producing 


oil in this state . . .,” approved May 


29, 1941, effective July 1, 1941 
1942. 
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Fire prevention, Division of 
Gasoline and volatile oils; the law; gen- 
eral storage; service stations; general 
rules; “red can act” . . (reprint of 

Nov. 15, 1942). 1942. 


General assembly 
House bills: no. 1-14. 
House journal: no. 1-4. 
Senate bills: no. 1-18. 
Senate journal: no. 1-4. 


Geological survey 


Circular: no. 87 Illinois’ mineral re- 
sources mapped by Geological survey, 
important in war, by M. M. Leighton, 
chief. 1942. 


Illinois petroleum: no. 43, January 20, 
1943. Secondary recovery of oil in 
Illinois, by A. H. Bell, Frederick 
Squires & G. V. Cohee. 

Oil and gas drilling report: no. 73, No- 
vember, 1942; no. 74, December, 1942. 

Report of investigations: no. 83 Occur- 
rence and stratigraphic distribution of 
Paleozoic ostracodes, by C. L. Cooper. 
1942; no. 84 Lateral variation in 
Chester sandstones producing oil and 
gas in lower Wabash River area, with 
special reference to New Harmony 
field, by G. V. Cohee, 1942. 


Governor 


Biennial message of Dwight H. Green, 
governor of Illinois, January 6, 1943. 
1943. 

To the members of the 63d G. A. of the 
state of Illinois: Message in regard to 
the enactment of legislation for de- 
ficiency appropriation measures, Janu- 
ary 6, 1943. 1943. 


Handicapped children, Commission for 

Facilities for the education and institu- 
tional care of mentally handicapped 
children in Illinois. 1942. 

Physically handicapped children in IIli- 
Mois . . . 1942. 

Preliminary statement by the Committee 
on educable mentally handicapped 
children . . . 1942. 


Toward a more adequate program for 
handicapped children. 1942. 


Highways, Division of 
Safety bulletin: v. 8, no. 12, December, 
1942. 


Service bulletin: v. 2, no. 23, December 
15, 1942; v. 3, no. 1, Jan. 8. 


Insurance, Department of 


74th annual, for the year ended 
1942. 


Report: 
December 31, 1941, parts 1-4. 


Labor, Department of 
The Illinois labor bulletin: v. 3, no. 4, 
October 31, 1942; no. 5, November 30, 
1942. 


Industrial hygiene problems in recovery 
of non-ferrous metals from scrap; in- 
dustrial lead poisoning depletes our 
manpower. (Reprinted from The IIli- 
nois Labor Bulletin, November 30, 
1942 issue.) 


Legislative council—Research department 


Publication no. 54 
juvenile offenders . 


Jurisdiction over 
. October, 1942. 


Natural history survey 
Bulletin: v. 22, Art. 2 Studies of North 
American Precoptera; with special ref- 
erence to the fauna of Illinois, by T. 


H. Frison. 1942. 

Circular: no. 32 (2d printing, with re- 
visions): Pleasure with plants, by L. 
R. Tehon. November, 1942. 


Oil and gas conservation, Division of 
Oil, gas and coal conservation act: rules 


and regulations . . 1942. 


Placement and unemployment compensa- 
tion, Division of 


Experience rating for employers. 1942. 


Public health, Department of 


Case reports bulletin: no. 24, November 
30; no. 25, Dec. 14; no. 26, Dec. 28, 
1942; no. 1, Jan. 11, 1943. 

City case reports weekly: 48th, Nov. 30; 
49th, Dec. 7; 51st, Dec. 21; 52d, Dec. 
28; 1st, Jan. 4; 2d, Jan. 11; 3d, Jan. 
18. 

Dipntheria and smallpox—case reports— 
1937-1941; Illinois residents are still 
having preventable diseases. 1942. 
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Educational health circular: no. 60 Com- 
mon transmissible skin diseases of 
children. 1943. 

Educational health circular: no. 160 In- 
formation and instructions relative to 
birth registration in the state of Illinois 
- . . January, 1943. 


Educational health circular: Victory 
series, no. 210 On guard against ty- 
phoid fever. 1943. 

Educational health circular: Victory 


series, no. 211 The Illinois marriage 
law protects new homes (on syphilis). 


1943. 

Educational health circular: Victory 
series: no. 212 [Timely hints about 
measles]. (on measles.) 1943. 

Educational health circular: Victory 


series: no. 213 Yes, I can hear... 


(on safeguarding of hearing). 1943. 
Educational health circular: Victory 
series: no. 214 Little Audrey wanted 


to be war nurse (on Family water 
supplies). 1943. 

Educational health circular: Victory 
series, no. 215 The American home, a 
front line of defense (on pneumonia). 

Illinois health messenger: v. 14, no. 23, 
December 1, 1942; v. 14, no. 24, De- 
cember 15, 1942; v. 15, no. 1, January 
1, 1943. 


Public instruction, Superintendent of 
Circular: no. 340 Illinois school direc- 
tory, 1942-1943. 
Educational press bulletin: no. 368, De- 
cember, 1942; no. 369, January, 1943. 


Public welfare, Department of 
Annual report of Department of public 
welfare, 24th, June 30, 1941. 1943. 
Welfare bulletin: v. 33, no. 11, Novem- 


ber, 1942; v. 33, no. 12, December, 
1942. 


Sanitary engineering, Division of 


Time and temperature: no. 18, Decem- 


ber, 1942. 


Secretary of state 


Do you know Illinois: press release for 
daily newspapers, no. 417-422, Dec. 21, 
1942-Jan. 25, 1943. 
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Do you know Illinois: press releases for 
weekly newspapers, no. 417-422, Dec. 
21, 1942-Jan. 25, 1943. 


For your protection please read this 
pamphlet, it may be important to you. 
1942. 


Official list of state and county officers 
of Illinois, January, 1943. 


Official list of state officers of Lllinois, 
members of the 78th Congress and the 
63d G. A. elected November 3, 1942 


Official vote of the state of Illinois cast 
at the general election, Nov. 3, 1942, 
judicial elections, 1941-1942; primary 


election, general primary, April 14, 
1942. 1942. 

Primary and election calendar, Illinois, 
1943. 


Small loans, Division of 


Analysis of reports filed by personal 
finance companies licensed under the 


small loans act for the year 1941. 1942. 


State museum 


Illinois state museum of natural history 
and art, 5th floor, Centennial building 
. . . (Reprint Illinois Blue book, 1939- 
1940). 


Illinois State museum of natural history 
and art, 5th floor, Centennial building 
(Reprint, Annual report of the 
Department of registration and educa- 
tion, 1939-1940). 

The living museum: v. 4, no. 8, Decem- 
ber, 1942; v. 4, no. 9, January, 1943. 
The story of Illinois, by Virginia S. 
Eifert; illustrated with the Bartlett 
Frost dioramas in the Illinois state 

museum. 1943. 


State police & Illinois association of chiefs 
of police 
Police journal: v. 1, no. 9, November, 
1942; v. 1, no. 10, December, 1942. 


Treasurer 
List of banks approved as state deposi- 
tories under Chapter 130 Revised 
statutes of Illinois . . 1942. 


Monthly report: Dec. 1, 1942. 
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University 

Illinois biological monographs: v. 19, no. 
3 The genus Conotrachelus DeJean 
(Coleoptera, curculionidae) in the 
north central United States, by H. F. 
Schoof. 1943. 

Illinois studies in language and literature: 
v. 29, no. 1 Scandinavian studies pre- 
sented to George T. Flom by colleagues 
and friends, edited by Henning Larsen 
& C. A. Williams. 1942. 

Report of the comptroller for the year 
ended June 30, 1942. 

University of Illinois reference folder, 
6th annual issue corrected Nov. 1, 1942. 


University—Agricultural extension service 
Illinois farm economics: no. 90, Novem- 
ber, 1942; no. 91, December, 1942. 


University—Engineering experiment station 


Bulletin: no. 337 Tests of riveted and 
welded joints in low-alloy structural 


steels . . ., by W. M. Wilson & others. 
1942. 
Bulletin: no. 338 Influence charts for 


computation of stresses in_ elastic 

foundations, by N. M. Newmark. 1942. 
Bulletin no. 339 Properties and applica- 

tions of phase-shifted rectified sine 

waves, by J. T. Tykociner & L. R. 
1942. 


Circular: no. 45 Simplified procedure for 


Bloom. 


selecting capacities of duct systems for 
gravity warm-air heating plants, by A. 
P. Kratz & Seicho Konzo. 1942. 
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no. 47 Save fuel for victory 
1942. 
University—Extension service in agriculture 
and home economics 


Circular: 


Circular: no. 540 Beef manual for 4-H 
club members, by E. I. Pilchard. 1942. 

Illinois extension news-messenger: v. 6, 
no. 11, November, 1942; v. 6, no. 12, 
December, 1942. 


Publications for homemakers. 
1942. 


October, 


Vocational education, Board for 
Bulletin: no. 83 Annual report, July 1, 
1941 to June 30, 1942. December, 
1942. 
The fan-mill: v. 21, no. 4, December 1, 
1942; v. 21, no. 5, January 1, 1943. 


Waterways, Division of 


Regulation of motorboats . . 1943. 


Illinois co-operative crop reporting service 

Illinois farm acreage census, 1941; num- 

ber of farms reporting and utilization 

of all land—enumerated by assessors in 
1942 . . . 1942. 


Illinois state council of defense 


Defense news: Dec. nos. 1-58; January, 
1943, nos. 1-9, 11-45. 


Illinois mobilizes: v. 1, no. 7, December 
1, 1942; v. 1, no. 8, January 1, 1943. 
Illinois state historical society 
Journal: v. 35, no. 4, December, 1942. 


Shepard’s Illinois citations: Cases and 
statutes, v. 37, no. 44, December, 1942. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


Margaret C. Norton, Editor 





LINCOLN COLLECTION: ILLINOIS STATE ARCHIVES 


Compiled by S. AMBROSE WETHERBEE, Document Archivist and Classifier, 
Illinois State Library 


THE following list represents the Lincoln 
Collection of the Archives Department of 
the Illinois State Library. This collection 
reflects primarily Lincoln’s activities in the 
General Assembly, 1834-1841. Seventy- 
seven items testify to Lincoln’s interests 
and activities in the legislature: bills in- 
troduced, amendments submitted, rules, 
and committee reports. In addition to 
many Select Committees, Lincoln was a 
member of the following committees of the 
House: 1834/35 Public Accounts and Ex- 
penditures; 1835/36 Public Accounts and 
Expenditures; 1836/37 Finance, the Peni- 
tentiary; 1838/39 Counties, Finance, Rules; 
1839/40 Counties, Finance, Investigate 
State Bank (joint); and 1840/41 Canals 
and Canal Lands, Finance, Rules. 

The pardon records, however, furnish 
some of the most interesting items. Some- 
times it is just Lincoln’s signature attached 
to a petition; sometimes the petition itself 
is in his hand, but frequently Lincoln has 
written a letter or brief statement con- 
curring with the request for pardon. He 


was acquainted personally with most of 
these Circuit Court cases. An interesting 
article has been written on these pardon 
records by Harry E. Pratt, executive secre- 
tary of the Abraham Lincoln Association, 
Springfield. The article “Lincoln’s Peti- 
tions for Pardon” is published in the IIli- 
nois Bar Journal for February, 1942. 


Wherever possible, I have attempted to 
indicate Lincoln’s association with the 
document and have also indicated in every 
case if it is in his handwriting or if it con- 
tains his signature. For a few items the 
only proof of his association with them is 
that they seem to be in his handwriting. 


Special thanks go to Margaret C. Nor- 
ton, State Archivist, for her help and for 
the valuable indexes she has compiled of 
the early House and Senate Journals and 
of the bills introduced, and also to Harry 
E. Pratt for his advice and assistance. 
The list of legislative items not to be 
found in the State Archives was compiled 
by him. 





CERTIFICATE OF QUALIFICATION. 
1834, 


Certificate signed by C. R. Matheny, 
Sangamon County clerk certifying Lin- 
coln’s election as Representative to the 
General Assembly from Sangamon 
county. 


CERTIFICATE OF QUALIFICATION. 
1836. 


Certificate signed by Charles R. 
Matheny, Sangamon county clerk, cer- 
tifying Lincoln’s election as Represen- 
tative to the General Assembly from 
Sangamon county. 


CERTIFICATE OF QUALIFICATION. 
1838. 


Certificate signed by C. R. Matheny, 
Sangamon county clerk certifying Lin- 
coln’s election as Representative to the 
General Assembly from Sangamon 
county. 


CERTIFICATE OF QUALIFICATION. 
1840. 


Certificate signed by N. W. Matheny, 
Sangamon county clerk certifying Lin- 
coln’s election as Representative to the 
General Assembly from Sangamon 
county. 
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EXECUTIVE FILE. 1838. 


Endorsement of Antrim Campbell for 
Prosecuting Attorney. 


Lincoln’s signature is one of a number 
of others appended to this letter of en- 
dorsement. Some of the other prominent 
names are: Stephen T. Logan, Ninian W. 
Edwards, Samuel H. Treat. Date of filing 
in Executive File, Sept. 13, 1838. 


EXECUTIVE FILE. 1854. 

Notice from N. W. Matheny, Sanga- 
mon county clerk dated Nov. 27, 1854 
that Abraham Lincoln “has filed in my 
office a notice declining to accept the 
office of Representative in the General 
Assembly of the state of Illinois for the 
county of Sangamon to which office he 
was elected on the 7th Nov. inst.” Filed 
in Executive File Dec. 2, 1854. 


EXECUTIVE FILE. 1859. 

Letter of endorsement of Charles J. 
Beattie for Prosecuting Attorney for the 
20th Judicial Circuit. 


The letter is John M. Scott, 


W. H. Hanna, and A. Lincoln. Lincoln’s 
signature is in pencil. The letter appears 
to have been written by John M. Scott. 
It is dated Bloomington, April 4, 1859. 
FUND COMMISSIONERS. Letters. 


1843. 

Agreement and arbitration in relation 
to the case of Dr. A. G. Henry, late 
treasurer of the Board of State House 
commissioners. 


This two page statement is signed by 
Stephen J. Jankiewicz, A. Lincoln, N. H. Pur- 
ple, arbitrators. The arbitrators awarded 
“in favour of the State of Illinois against the 


signed by 





said Henry the sum of two hundred and 
seventy-one dollars.” 

ABBREVIATIONS USED 
H. J.—Illinois General Assembly. Journal 


of the House of Representatives. 

8. J—Illinois General Assembly. Journal! of 
the Senate. 

Laws—-Laws of the State of Illinois. 

Illinois Reports—Reports made to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Illinois. 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1826/27. 


Petition from Sangamon co. residents 
for a grist mill on the Sangamon River 
to be built by Robert Harrison on Sec. 
~ Town. 18 North, Range 7 West 3 

M. 


Contains the 


; some New 
Salem settlers. 


signatures of 
3% pp. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1828/29. 


Petition from Sangamon county resi- 
dents against having their claims taken 
for seminary lands. Preemption? 


Contains the 
Salem settlers. 


signatures of New 


Approx. 12 pp. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1832/33. 

Petition for formation of a new county 
from Sangamon, Morgan and Tazewell 
counties. 


some 


Contains the signatures of some New 
Salem settlers. Approx. 4 pp. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1834/35. 


House Bill #5. 
estrays. 

Parts of this 10 page bill are in Lincoln's 
handwriting, but there is no evidence in the 
House Journal of his interest in the bill ex- 
cept that he voted “no” on tabling the bill 


An act concerning 


until July 4. The bill was approved. (Laws 
1834/35, pp. 229-235.) 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1834/35. 


House Bill #17. An act to limit the 
jurisdiction of justices of the peace. 


This bill of half a page was introduced by 
Lincoln and is in his handwriting. Also in 
his hand is a six line notice of his intention 
to introduce this bill. (H. J. 1834/35, pp. 47, 
84.) This bill was tabled in the Senate. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1834/35. 


House Bill #34. An act to authorize 
Samuel Musick to build a toll bridge 
across Salt Creek in Sangamon county. 


This bill of 2% pages was introduced by 
Lincoln and is in his handwriting. Section 
7 of the engrossed bill also appears to be in 
Lincoln’s hand. Also in his hand is the 6 
line notice of his intention to introduce this 
bill. (H. J. 1834/35, p. 118.) The bill was 
approved. (Laws, 1834/35, p. 84.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1834/35. 


House Bill #85. An act concerning 
marks and brands. Amendment only. 


This bill was referred to a Select Commit- 
tee of the House of which Lincoln was a 
member. It was reported back with sundry 
amendments which were agreed to. This 
amendment of 10 lines is in Lincoln’s hand. 
(H. J. 1834/35, pp. 253, 315.) The bill was 
approved. (Laws, 1834/35, p. 51.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1834/35. 


House Bill #105. An act to lay out a 
state road from the Wabash to the Yel- 
low Banks on the Mississippi. 


This 3 page bill was apparently drafted by 
Lincoln as it appears to be in his hand. But 
he was not a member of the Committee of 
Petitions from which the bill was introduced. 
(H. J. 1834/35, pp. 194, 271.) The bill was 
approved. (Laws, 1834/35, p. 112.) 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1834/35. 


House Bill #144. An act to locate a 
state road therein named and for other 
purposes. (Jacksonville to Quincy.) 

This bill of 1% pages is nearly all in Lin- 
coln’s handwriting. After its introduction 
by Mr. Vandevanter Lincoln moved that it 
be read a second time. (H. J. 1834/35, p. 


349.) The bill was approved. (Laws, 
1834/35, p. 103.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1834/35. 


House Bill #185. An act relative to a 
state road therein named. (Springfield 
to Lewiston. ) 

This one page bill is in Lincoln's hand- 
writing as is also his notice, of three lines, 
requesting leave to introduce the bill. But 
Mr. Dawson apparently introduced the bill 
for Lincoln. (H. J. 1834/35, pp. 396, 429.) 
The bill was approved. (Laws 1834/35, p. 
103.) 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1834/35. 


House. 


Lincoln’s amendment to House Rules, 
December 11, 1834. (H. J. 1834/35, p. 
103.) 


This amendment of two lines is in Lin- 
coln’s handwriting. It was not agreed to. 
(No amendment to be offered after 3rd read- 
ing.) 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1834/35. 


House. 


Report of the Committee on Public 
accounts and expenditures. Report is 
adverse to the extension of further relief 
to purchasers of Vandalia lots. (H. J. 
1834/35, p. 124, Dec. 16, 1834.) 


This 12 line report is in Lincoln’s hand- 
writing. He was a member of the Commit- 
tee on Public accounts and expenditures, 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1834/35. 
House. 

Report of the Committee on Public 
accounts and expenditures relative to the 
Contingent fund. (H. J. 1834/35, p. 124, 
Dec. 16, 1834.) 

This 15 line report is in Lincoln’s hand- 


writing. He was a member of the Commit- 
tee on Public accounts and expenritudes. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1835/36. 
House Bill #3. A bill for an act to 
relocate a part of the state road leading 
from Crow’s in Morgan county to 
Musick’s bridge in Sangamon county. 
This bill of 1%, pages was introduced by 
Lincoln and is in his handwriting. He also 
introduced the petition for the bill and was 
a member of the Select committee to which 
the petition was referred. There are two 
drafts of the bill in his hand, one as finally 


approved. (H. J. 1835/36, pp. 28, 33.) (Laws 
1835/36, p. 193.) 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1835/36. 


House Bill #7. An act to incorporate 
the Beardstown and Sangamon canal 
company. 


This bill of about 10 pages was introduced 
by Lincoln from the Select committee. He 
was a member of the Select committee to 
which it was later referred and he made the 
committee report. Section 13 of the bill is 
in Lincoln’s handwriting. Section 13 has 7 
lines. (H. J. 1835/36, pp. 38, 66,73.) (Laws 
1835/36, p. 97.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1835/36. 


House Bill #9. An act supplemental 
to an act entitled “An act for the relief 
of insolvent debtors,” approved Jan. 12, 
1829. 


This bill of one page is in Lincoln's hand- 
writing and was introduced by him. Also 
in his hand is the notice of his intention to 
introduce the bill. The notice has 6 lines, 
(H. J. 1835/36, pp. 32, 41.) The bill was 
killed in a Senate committee. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1835/36. 


House Bill #12. An act supplemental 
to an act to incorporate the subscribers 
to the Bank of the State of Illinois. 
(Lincoln’s amendment only.) 


Dec. 22, 1835 Lincoln moved to amend the 
above bill. This amendment of 15 lines is 
in his handwriting. (H. J. 1835/36, p. 124.) 
Lincoln’s amendment was not agreed to but 
Pry bill was approved. (Laws 1835/36, p. 
237.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1835/36. 


House Bill #20. An act to relocate a 
part of the state road leading from 
Springfield to Lewiston. 


Lincoln presented the petition requesting 
relocation of the road. He was on the 
Select committee to which the petition was 
referred and reported this bill as drafted by 
the committee. The bill of one-half page is 
in Lincoln’s handwriting. (H. J. 1835/36, 
pp. 28, 64.) The bill was approved. (Laws 
1835/36, p. 199.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1835/36. 


House Bill #23. A bill for an act 
concerning Schuyler county. 


This bill of 1% pages is in Lincoln’s hand- 
writing, though in its passage through the 
House Lincoln does not appear to have had 
any special interest in it. The bill was 
tabled in the Senate. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1835/36. 


House Bill #37. An act to incorporate 
the Sangamon Fire Insurance Company. 
(List of names only.) 


This bill was originally “An act to _in- 
corporate a company therein named.” Lin- 
coln moved to change the title of its final 
form. This list of 12 lines of the names of 
the incorporators is in his hand. (H. J. 
1835/36, p. 124.) The bill was approved. 
(Laws 1835/36, p. 71.) 
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The first four sections, slightly over 1 This bill of 3% pages and about 1% 
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which the bill was referred and he reported 


requesting this road was referred. The. bill 


He petition 


ee to (H. J. 1835/36, p. 42.) The bill was ap- it out with amendments. bill was 
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House. 


Petition dated Nov. 25, 1835 for alter- 
ation of part of the road from Spring- 
field to Lewiston. 


Lincoln presented this petition of 1 page 
to the House Dec. 9, 1835. He was on the 
Select committee to which it was referred. 
Petition contains the names of New Salem- 
ites, Samuel Berry, John Clary, ete. (H. J. 
1835/36, p. 28.) See also House Bill #20. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1835/36. 


House. 


Report of Committee on Public ac- 
counts and expenditures in response to a 
resolution requesting an estimate as to 
the probable amount of money necessary 
for defraying the expenses of the state. 

Resolution requesting the report. 

The report of one page is in Lincoln’s 
hand. He was a member of this committee. 
(H. J. 1835/36, pp. 121, 206-207.) 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1835/36. 

House. 


Resolution that the Committee on 
Public accounts and expenditures be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency 
of authorizing publishing the state laws 
of a general nature in the public 
newspapers. Also Committee 
Report. 


The Committee report of 14 lines is ad- 
verse to the idea. The resolution of five lines 
is in Linecoln’s hand and was presented by 
him. H. J. 1835/36, pp. 158-159.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1836/37. 
House. 


Governor Duncan’s letter of trans- 
missal: Resolutions from other states 
re domestic slavery. Dec. 29, 1836. 
(H. J. 1836/37, p. 134.) 


In separate folders are Resolutions on the 
subject of domestic slavery from Alabama, 
Connecticut, Kentucky, Mississippi, New 
York, and Virginia. 

The tenor of these resolutions from both 
Northern and southern states undoubtedly 
had some influence on Lincoln’s opinions as 
to what should be done about slavery. 


House Bill #140. An act to establish 
a state road from Peoria to Henderson- 
ville. 


This bill of one page appears to be in Lin- 
coln’s hand, but aside from that there is no 
indication in the House Journal of his in- 
terest in it. It was introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Murtry. (H. J. 1836/37, p. 317.) The bill 
was approved. (Laws 1836/37, p. 267.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1836/37. 


House Bill #151. An act for a state 
road from Jacksonville to Syracuse and 
Bloomington. And amendment. 


Only the amendment of 11 lines is in Lin- 
coln’s hand. There are two copies of the 
bill of 1% pages, the original and the en- 
grossed. The engrossed copy shows Lincoln’s 
amendments embodied in the text. Lincoln 
was on the Select Committee to which this 
bill was referred and reported it back with 
“sundry amendments,” (H. J. 1836/37, pp. 


407, 424.) The bill was approved. (Laws 
1836/37, p. 280.) 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1836/37. 


House Bill #221. An act to relocate 
part of the state road leading from 
Springfield to Lewiston. 

This bill of about half a page is in Lin- 
coln’s hand. He introduced it from. the 
Finance committee. (H. J. 1836/37, p. 546.) 
The bill was approved. (Laws 1836/37, p. 
203.) 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1836/37. 


House Bill #281. A bill for an act 
supplemental to an act entitled “An Act 
to erect certain bridges” approved Jan. 
22, 1831. 


This bill of 9 lines appears to be Lincoln's 
hand but there is no other reference to his 


interest in it. It was introduced by Mr. 
McMurtry from the Committee on militia. 
(H. J. 1836/37, p. 580.) The bill was ap- 


26.) 
1836/37. 


proved. (Laws 1836/37, p. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
House 
Lincoln’s report from the Committee 
on Finance on the amount of money re- 
ceived into the state treasury and cur- 
rent expenses of the state government. 
(H. J. 1836/37, p. 603-604.) 


This report of 
handwriting. 


one page is in Lincoln's 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
House. 


Lincoln’s report from the Select com- 
mittee on petitions for and remon- 
strances against establishment of three 
new counties, principally from Sanga- 
mon county. (H. J. 1836/37, p. 584.) 


This report of half a page is in Lincoln’s 
handwriting. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
House. 


Resolution asking the doorkeeper of 
the House to report whether he needs 
an assistant. (H. J. 1836/37, p. 86, Dec. 
20, 1836.) 


This amendment of 4 lines to the original 
resolution is in Lincoln’s handwriting. The 
amendment and resolution were tabled. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1836/37. 


Senate Bill #117. An act to per- 
manently locate the seat of government 
of the State of Illinois. 1 page. 


There is an amendment of 20 lines in 
Lincoln’s handwriting. It is accredited to 
Mr. Dunbar in the House Journal. It was 
adopted. There are approximately 1% pages 
of other amendments agreed to and 44 
pages of amendments not agreed to but not 
in Lincoln’s hand; also the House roll call 
on the final passage of the bill, 1 page, and 
the four ballots or roll calls of both Houses 
in joint assembly on the location of the seat 
of government. (H. J. 1836/37, pp. 569, 592, 
610, 613, 701-703.) (Laws 1836/37, p. 32.) 

This bill was introduced by Senator Or- 
ville H. Browning of Peoria (S. J. 1836/37, 
p. 285). The “Long Nine” of Sangamon 
County worked industriously for its passage 
and let no opportunity pass to get votes for 
moving the seat of government to Springfield. 
It is said that to get votes for Springfield the 
“Long Nine” promised their support for the 
financially disastrous internal improvement 
bill. (See Thos. Ford’s History of Illinois, 
pp. 186-187.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Sess. 


1836/37. 


1836/37. 


1837. Spec. 


House Bill #11. An act to repeal cer- 
tain laws relative to the permanent lo- 
cation of the seat of government of the 
state of Illinois, approved February 25th 
and March 3d, 1837, and for other pur- 
poses. 

This one page bill is in Lincoln’s hand- 
writing but originally introduced by Mr. 
Ewing. It was referred to a Select commit- 
tee of which Lincoln was a member. (H. J. 


1837, Sp. sess., pp. 48, 104-105.) It passed 
the House but not the Senate. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Sess. 


House Bill #15. Act to establish a 
state road from Beardstown in Cass 


1837. Spec. 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


county to 
county. 


Lincoln presented the petition for this bill 
and was a member of the Select committee 
to which it was referred. From the Select 
committee he introduced this bill of one page 
which is in his handwriting. (H. J. 1837, 
Spec. sess., pp. 24, 49.) The bill was ap- 
proved. (Laws 1837, p. 65.) 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Sess. 


House Bill #48. An act to authorize 
Rhoda Hart and others to sell and con- 
vey certain real estate. 

This bill of 1% pages was introduced by 
Lincoln and is in his handwriting. Also in 
his hand is the 5 line notice of his intention 
to introduce this bill. (H. J. 1837, Spec. 
sess. pp. 21, 78.) The bill was defeated on 


the committee report. (H. 1837, Spec. 
sess. pp. 117-118). 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Sess. 


House Bill #76. An act to locate a 
state road therein mentioned. And 
amendment. (Indiana state line to Sa- 
doris in Champaign County. Lincoln’s 
amendment as an additional section ap- 
plied to the relocation of the road be- 
tween New Salem and Petersburg.) 


This one page bill is not in Lincoln’s hand- 
writing, but the thirteen line amendment 
which he submitted is. The amendment was 
adopted and the bill passed the House but 


Petersburg in Sangamon 


1837. Spee. 


1837. Spee. 


not the Senate. (H. J. 1837, Spec. sess., pp. 

123-124.) 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1837. Spec. 
Sess. 


Notice of Mr. Cullom for leave to in- 
troduce a bill for “An act in relation to 
state and county roads.” 


This four line notice is in Lincoln’s hand- 
writing but there is no evidence that Mr. 
Cullom or anyone else introduced a bill of 


this title. (H. J. 1837, Spec. sess., p. 32.) 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1837. Spec. 
Sess. 


Senate Bill #9. An act to extend the 
corporate powers of the President & 
Trustees of the town of Springfield. 


This Senate bill of almost two pages is in 
Lincoln’s handwriting. He was interested in 
its passage through the House; moved its 
reference to a Select committee, was a mem- 
ber of that committee and reported the bill 
back without amendment. (H. J. 1837, Spec. 
sess., pp. 60, 88.) The bill was approved. 
(Laws 1837, p. 94.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1838/39. 


House Bill #30. A bill for an act 
limiting justices of the peace and con- 
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stables to their several districts respec- 
tively. 

Part of this bill of one page appears to be 
in Lincoln’s handwriting. It was introduced 
by Mr. Cunningham of Coles county. Lin- 
eoln voted “no” on tabling it indefinitely and 
“yes” on limiting constables’ mileage allow- 
ances. (H. J. 1838-39, pp. 87, 302, 326.) 
The bill was tabled. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1838/39. 


House Bill #58. An act to distribute 
the school fund to the several counties 
in this state. Lincoln amendment only. 


This amendment of five lines is in Lincoln's 
handwriting. So far as can be identified it 
belongs with House Bill #58. The amend- 
ment was not agreed to. (H. J. 1838/39, p. 
355.) The bill was tabled in the Senate. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1838/39. 


House Bill #150. A bill for an act 
to establish the counties of Menard, 
Logan and Dane. 


This bill of about seven pages and most of 
the amendments are in Lincoln’s handwrit- 
ing. Lincoln introduced the bill from the 
Committee on Counties. He was also a 
member of the Select committee to which the 
bill was referred. (H. J. 1838/39, pp. 217, 
218, 234, 356, 357.) The bill was approved. 
(Laws, 1838/38, p. 104.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1838/39. 


House Bill #217. An act to increase 
the capital stock of the Bank of Illinois. 
. Lincoln amendment only. 


This amendment of four lines is in Lin- 
coln’s handwriting. It is doubtless one of 
the “sundry amendments” reported out with 
the bill from the Committee on Finance of 
which Lincoln was a_member._ The_ bill 
failed to get a third reading. (H. J. 1838/39, 
pp. 486, 558.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1838/39. 


House Bill #272. A bill for an act for 
the relief of the clerk of the Circuit 
court of Sangamon county. 


This bill of about one page is in Lincoln's 
handwriting. It was introduced by him from 
the Committee of Finance; he was a mem- 
ber of the Select committee to which it was 
referred. The amendments also are in his 
hand. (H. J. 1838/39, pp. 353, 410.) The 
bill passed both houses but was not ap- 
proved, 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1838/39. 


House Bill #340. A bill for an act 
supplemental to an act to establish the 
counties of Menard, Logan and Dane. 


This bill of slightly over one page is in 
Lincoln’s handwriting. It was introduced by 
him from the Committee on Counties, Feb. 
20, 1839. (H. J. 1838/39, p. 455.) The bill 
Was approved. (Laws, 1838/39, p. 205.) 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1838/39. 


House Bill #383. An act to incorpo- 
rate the Franklin Institute. 


The bill is not in Lincoln’s handwriting 
but according to the House Journal was re- 
ported by him from the Committee on Elec- 
tions. (H. J. 1838/39, p. 466.) Lincoln, 
however, was not a member of this commit- 
tee. The title was changed in the Senate to 
“An act to incorporate the Franklin acad- 


emy.” The bill was approved. (Private 
Laws, 1838/39, p. 168.) 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1838/39. 


House Joint Resolution reported by 
Lincoln from the Committee on Finance, 
January 17, 1839. 


This resolution of one page is in Lincoln’s 
handwriting. Accompanying this is another 
draft of the same resolution, parts of which 
are obviously not in Lincoln’s writing. Pur- 
chase of unsold U. S. public lands was pro- 
posed by the State. (H. J. 1838/39, p. 225.) 
The resolution was adopted. (Laws, 1838/ 
39, p. 300.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1838/39. 


Lincoln’s amendments to House Rules. 


These two rules of seven and four lines 
respectively are not in Lincoln’s handwriting 
but they were submitted by him to the 
House on January 5, 1839. (H. J. 1838/39, 
p. 174.) They were adopted. 

One is to the effect that when any petition, 
remonstrance or claim is presented by a 
member, the member may request that the 
reading be dispensed with and ask its ref- 
erence at the time of presentation unless 
some member should object. 

The other is that “no bill shall be com- 
mitted or amended on the question of its 
passage except by the consent of two-thirds 
of all the members present.” 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1838/39. 


Senate Bill #134. An act dividing the 
state into judicial circuits. Amendments 
only. 


These three amendments of nine lines al- 
together are in Lincoln’s handwriting. They 
were reported out of the Committee on 
Judiciary by Mr. Hardin. Lincoln was in- 
terested in their adoption, but only the first 
was adopted. It was to take Ogle county 
from the sixth circuit and put it in the 
ninth. 

The two amendments not agreed to pro- 
posed making the first circuit the eighth, 
and the eighth circuit the first. (H. J. 1838/ 


39, p. 474.) The bill was approved. (Laws, 
1838/39, p. 155.) 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1838/39. 


Senate Bill #211. An act supple- 
mental to the act incorporating the 
Beardstown and Sangamon canal com- 
pany. Amendment only. 


The Amendment of four lines is in Lin- 
coln’s hand. It was proposed by Mr. Mc- 
Cormick in the House. (H. J. 1838/39, p. 
578.) The amendment was adopted and the 


bill approved. (Private Laws, 1838/39, p. 
196.) 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1838/39. 


Miscellaneous Senate Bill #5. An act 
authorizing a survey therein named. 
Amendment only. 


This amendment of slightly over one page 
is in  Lincoln’s handwriting, but it we 
offered in the House by Mr. Crain. (H. 
1838/39, pp. 563-564.) It was adopted ae 
the bill approved. (Laws, 1838/39, p. 242.) 

Lincoln’s amendment is in reality the en- 
tire bill for it was to “strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert the follow- 
ing.” The survey was to be for a railroad 
from Drury’s Creek in Jackson county via 
Frankfort, Mount Vernon and Salem to a 
point at or near Vandalia. Also a _ survey 
from the same starting point to Carlyle in 
Clinton County. 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1839/40. 
House Bill #1. An act to authorize 
the collectors of ——— County to 


collect certain taxes therein named. 


Lincoln introduced this bill of about two 
pages, Dec. 9, and was chairman of 
the Select committee to which it was re- 
ferred. It is in his handwriting. (mm. J. 
1839/40, p. 6.) The bill passed the House 
but not the Senate. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1839/40. 


House Bill #29. An act to incorpo- 
rate the Springfield Mechanics’ Union. 
And amendment. 


Except for the title of the bill and the 
amendment of five lines this is not in Lin- 
coin’s handwriting. But he presented the 
petition for the bill and introduced the bill. 
(H. J. 1839/40, pp. 44, 59.) The bill was 
approved. (Laws, 1839/40, p. 74.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1839/40. 


House Bill #58. An act to vacate a 
part of the town plat of Bennett’s addi- 
dition to the town of Petersburg. 


This bill of about half a page is in Lin- 
coln’s hand. He presented the petition for 
it, Dec. 17, 1839; he was a member of the 
Select commiftee to which the petition was 
referred and he introduced the bill from the 
committee Dec. 27, 1839. (H. J. 1839/40, 
pp. 44, 92, 306.) The House did not concur 
with Senate amendments. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1839/40. 


House Bill #97. An Act to amend an 
act concerning the public revenue ap- 
proved February, 1837. Lincoln amend- 
ment only. 


This amendment of about one page is in 
Lincoln’s hand. He may have intended to 
introduce it as a separate bill for he has 
written on the back “A bill for an act ex- 
empting Revolutionary pensioners from tax- 
ation on loaned money.” But instead he 
submitted this amendment as an additional 
section to the above bill. (H. J. 1839/40, 
pp. 116-117.) The bill did not pass the 
Senate. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1839/40. 


House Bill #108. An act for the fur. 
ther prosecution of the Illinois and Mich- 
igan Canal. And Lincoln amendments, 


The bill of a little over two pages is not 
in Lincoln’s handwriting, but the two amend. 
ments of 8 and 3 lines respectively are. The 
first is the amendment of the Select commit- 
tee which Lincoln presented. The other is 
his own amendment which he also presented 
to the House. The bill and amendments were 


tabled. (H. J. 1839/40, pp. 232, 236, 242- 
245.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1839/40. 
House Bill #114. An act for the re- 


lief of incorporated towns. And amend- 
ment. 
The amendment of 9 lines is in Lincoln's 


handwriting. The bill was referred to the 
Committee on Finance of which Lincoln was 
a member and Mr. Daley reported it back 


with this amendment. The bill and the 
amendment were laid on the table. (H. J. 
1839/40, pp. 143, 202.) 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1839/40. 


House Bill #117. An Act to establish 
a state road from Petersburg in Menard 
county to Waverly in Morgan county. 
(Bill and amendments. ) 

The first four sections of this bill are in 
Lincoln’s writing. The amendments are not. 
Lincoln introduced the bill and was a mem- 
ber of the Select committee to which it was 
referred. (H. J. 1839/40, pp. 146, 164.) The 
bill was approved. (Laws, 1839/40, p. 64.) 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1839/40. 

House Bill #136. A bill for an act 
legalizing the survey and plat of the 
town of Mount Auburn in the county of 
Dane. 

This bill of eleven _lines is in_ Lincoln’s 
handwriting but the House Journal gives no 
clue as to Lincoln’s connection with it. It 
was introduced by Mr. Baker from the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary and passed the House in 


due course without comment or debate. It 
did not pass the Senate. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1839/40. 


House Bill #188. An act to amend 
the several acts in relation to constables. 


This three page bill is not in Lincoln's 
handwriting but was introduced by him 
(H. J. 1839/40, p. 215.) It was referred to 


the committee on Judiciary and heard from 


no more, 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1839/40. 

House Bill #229. An act authorizing 
the purchase of a house for the use of 
the Governor. Also amendment. 


This bill of one page is in Lincoln’s hand. 
He introduced it from the Committee om 
Finance of which he was a member. The 


bill was ultimately tabled. The amendment 
is not in Lincoln’s hand. It was offered by 
Mr. Maus. (H. J. 1839/40, pp. 239, 282.) 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1839/40. 


House Bill #232. A bill for an act 
to dissolve the bands of matrimony be- 
tween Nathaniel B. Martin and Sarah 
Martin, his wife. 


This bill of nine lines is in Lincoln's hand- 
writing. He presented the petition of Mrs. 
Martin for a divorce; was a member of the 
Select committee to which the petition was 
referred and he introduced this bill from the 
Select committee. (H. J. 1839/40, pp. 184, 


250.) It did not pass the Senate. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1839/40. 
House. 


Petition of citizens of Sangamon and 
Menard counties for a state road from 
Petersburg to Waverly. 


This petition was presented by Lincoln 
January 9, 1840, and he was a member of 
the Select committee to which it was re- 
ferred. The petition resulted in House Bill 
#117. Lincoln wrote the title of the peti- 
tion on the back and the names of three men 


he wanted for “viewers.” (H. J. 1839/40, 

p. 139.) 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1839/40. 
House. 


The petition of Mrs. Sarah Martin for 
a divorce. 


This two page petition was presented by 
Lincoln and he was a member of the Select 
committee to which it was referred. It re- 
sulted in House Bill #232. The petition is 
not in Lincoln’s handwriting but he has made 


eight interlinear corrections or changes. 
(H,. J. 1839/40, p. 184.) 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1839/40. 


House. 

Petition of protest of E. D. Baker and 
others against the acquittal of Judge 
Pearson. 

Lincoln was the last to sign this six page 


petition and after his signature he added 
“(true, as I believe)”’. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
House. 


1839/40. 


Petition to incorporate the Springfield 
Mechanics’ Union. 


This petition was presented by Lincoln 
December 17, 1839 and was referred to Select 
committee of which he was a member. On 
the back of the petition in Lincoln’s hand is 


the title. See also House Bill #29. (H. J. 
1839/40, p. 44.) 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1839/40. 
House. 
Report No. 1. On the condition of the 
State Bank. 


This report on the condition of the State 
Bank is signed by Lincoln. The report is in 
response to a joint resolution of both houses 
‘o investigate the State Bank. It is signed 
by B. Monroe and John D. Woods of the 
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Senate; Orlando B. Ficklin and A. Lincoln 
ot the House. Mr. Ficklin made the report 
to the House. (H. J. 1839/40, p. 221.) The 
report is printed in “Illinois Reports” 1839/ 
40, pp. 243-251.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
House. 


1839/40. 


Resolution of Lincoln’s in relation to 
the election of Canal Treasurer. 

This seven 
handwriting. 
Jan. 27, 1840. 


line resolution is in Lincoln’s 
He presented it to the House, 
(H. J. 1839/40, p. 263.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1840/41. 


House Bill #6. A bill for an act to 
provide for the payment of interest on 
the state debt. 


Lincoln introduced this bill of a little over 
one page and it is in his hand. The bill was 
referred to the Committee on Finance and 
tabled. Other bills of similar title were in- 
troduced and the one finally approved is 
almost identical with Lincoln’s save for a 
word in Section 3 and a phrase in Section 4. 
«x peers pp. 86-87.) (Laws, 1840/41, 
p. 5. 

Lincoln was a member of the Select Com- 
mittee of nine which made a report on pro- 
viding for the payment of interest on the 
State debt. The original of this report is 
missing from the Archives collection but the 
report is printed in Illinois Reports 1840/41, 
pp. 389-397. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1840/41. 


House Bill #140. An act authorizing 
certain debtors of the state to discharge 
their indebtedness in Illinois internal im- 
provement scrip. 


This bill of about half-a page is in Lin- 
coln’s handwriting. It was introduced by 
him and referred to the Committee on 
Finance from which he reported it 
without amendment. (H. J. 1840/41, pp. 
289, 309.) The bill was approved. (Laws, 
1840/41, p. 300.) 

Sundry citizens of Springfield promised to 
pay the State $50,000 to get the capitol here. 
This bill permitted them to discharge their 
indebtedness in Illinois Internal Improve- 
ment Scrip. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1840/41. 


House Bill #144. A bill for an act 
to amend the act incorporating agricul- 
tural societies. 

This bill of 1% pages is not in Lincoln’s 
handwriting except for the last line of the 
bill and one interlinear insertion. The House 
Journal does not indicate that Lincoln had 
anything to do with the bill. It was intro- 
duced by Mr. Brown of Sangamon county. 


(H. J. 1840/41, pp. 296, 397.) The Senate 
refused it a second reading. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1840/41. 


House Bill #238. An act making ap- 
propriation for the years 1841 and 1842 
(12th paragraph of section 3 only.) 
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This four line amendment which became 
the 12th paragraph of Section 3 of the bill 
as finally approved is in the handwriting of 
Lincoln but it was presented by Mr. Pick. 
$35 J. 1840/41, p. 431.) (Laws, 1840/41, p. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1840/41. 


House Bill #286. A bill for an act 
concerning the State Bank of Illinois. 


This bill of about two pages is principally 
in Lincoln’s handwriting. It was not intro- 
duced by Lincoln but by Mr. Green from the 
Committee on Banks and _ Corporations. 
(H. J. 1840/41, p. 457.) The bill was ap- 


proved. (Laws, 1840/41, p. 40.) 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1840/41. 
House. 


Resolution notifying the Senate that 
the House of Representatives is organ- 
ized. 


This resolution of nine lines is in Lin- 
coln’s hand. He presented it Nov. 24, 1840. 
(H. J. 1840/41, p. 7.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
House. 


1840/41. 


Resolution on election frauds. 
This resolution of 8 lines in Lincoln’s 


hand was submitted by him November 28, 
1840. (H. J. 1840/41, p. 34.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
House. 


1840/41. 


Resolution on teachers’ examinations. 
This eight line resolution is in Lincoln’s 


handwriting. It was submitted by him De- 
cember 2, 1840. (H. J. 1840/41, p. 46.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1840/41. 
Senate Bill #2. An act to vacate the 


town plat of Livingston. Amendments 
only. 

These House amendments, sections 2, 3, 
and 4 are principally in Lincoln’s hand. 


Fourteen of the 18 lines are written by him. 
i.e. sections 2 and 3. He was a member of 
the Select committee to which the bill was 
referred and reported it back with amend- 
ments. The amendments in Lincoln’s hand 
were adopted and the bill was approved. 
(H. J. 1840/41, p. 94, 112.) (Laws, 1840/41, 
p. 315.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1840/41. 


Senate Bill #116. An act to amend 
an act to incorporate the city of Spring- 
field. Amendment only. 


This amendment of 11 lines is in Lincoln's 
writing. It was submitted by him February 
17, 1841 when the bill was read a third time. 
It was agreed to. (H. J. 1840/41, p. 421.) 
ag bill was approved. (Laws, 1840/41, p. 

1.) 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
House. 


Petition dated Springfield, 25th Jan. 
1845, requesting the use of the House 
for a temperance lecture. The petition 
contains the names of J. Lamborn, A. 
Lincoln, J. Dougherty, Committee. Ap- 
prox. 2 pages. 

This petition is not in Lincoln’s hand and 
it iooks as though the three names signed 


to it might have been written by the same 
person who wrote the petition. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1853. 


Senate Bill #307. An act to incor- 
porate the Vermilion coal and manufac- 
turing company. 

This bill of nearly 1% pages is in Lin- 
coln’s handwriting. Attached to it is a copy 
of a letter from Lincoln to John A. Rock- 
well, dated Springfield, Feb. 15, 1853 in 
which he explains that he was able to get 
the bill introduced and through the Senate 
but that it was lost in the House for want of 
time. (See Emanuel Hertz: Abraham Lin- 
coln, A New Portrait. v. II, p. 613.) 


GOVERNOR’S MILITARY CORRES.- 
PONDENCE. 1832. 
Report of arms issued to Capt. A. 
Lincoln and others in the Black Hawk 
War, 1832. One page. 


1844/45, 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 1840. 


Receipt dated Springfield, June 17, 
1840 by Schuyler Strong and A. Lincoln 
for $100 and $50 respectively for profes- 
sional services to Board of Public Works. 
16 lines. 

Lincoln’s name appears to have been writ- 


ten by the same hand that wrote Schuyler 
Strong. 


MACON COUNTY CLERK. 1830. 


Description and appraisal of an estray. 
A. Lincoln and John W. Reed, the ap- 
praisers. 

A photographic copy of the original of one 
page in the Macon county clerk’s office, De- 
eatur. This copy is a gift of Edwin D. 
Davis who discovered the original. 


MACON COUNTY CLERK. 1830. 


Petition of voters of Decatur precinct, 
Macon county, to change the place of 
holding elections in said precinct. Pe- 
tition contains the signature of A. Lin- 
coln. 

A photographic copy of the original of 
about two pages in the Macon county clerk's 


office, Decatur. This copy is a gift of Edwin 
D. Davis who discovered the original. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 1834-41. 
Photographic copies of checks made 
out to Lincoln by the State Auditor when 
Lincoln was a member of the General 
Assembly. Seven pages. 

The originals are in the Auditor’s vault. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 1933, 1940. 

Letter carried over the Lincoln Trail, 
New Salem State Park to Springfield, 
Ill., in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the commissioning 
of A. Lincoln, Postmaster, New Salem, 
Ill., May 7, 1833—May 7, 1933. 

The letter is a copy of one from Mathew 
§. Marsh to his relatives back east. It was 
franked by Lincoln Sept. 22, 1835, and there 
is a facsimile of the envelope. 

Two first day covers postmarked Lin- 
coln’s New Salem, Feb. 12, 1940. 

Invitation from Governor Horner to 
attend the dedication of Lincoln’s Post 
office at New Salem State Park, Febru- 
ary 12, 1940. 


NOTARY PUBLIC PETITIONS. 1850. 
Petition of Wm. B. Fondey, dated 
March 7, 1850, for Notary Public ap- 
pointment in the city of Springfield, 
Sangamon county. One page. 

The petition contains Lincoln’s signature. 
OFFICIAL BONDS. 1836. 

Bond of Charles Gregory, State Treas- 
urer. 14% pages. 


_Lincoln was one of the sureties and his 
signature is on the bond. 


OFFICIAL BONDS. 1837. 
Bond of Benjamin S. Enloe, Peniten- 
tiary warden. 1 page. 


Liacoln is one of the sureties on this bond 
and it contains his signature. 


OFFICIAL BONDS. 1837. 
Bond of Charles Oakley, Fund com- 
missioner. 114 pages. 


Lincoln is one of the sureties on this bond 
and it contains his signature. 


OFFICIAL BONDS. 1837. 


Bond of Charles R. Matheny, county 
clerk. 1% pages. 


Lincoln is one of the sureties on this bond 
ha it contains his signature. Also in his 
and is the list of names, 2 lines, inserted in 
wit e body of the bond of all the sureties: 

illiam” Butler, A. Lincoln, Robert Allen and 
A. G. Herndon. 
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OFFICIAL BONDS. 1837. 


The Bond of sundry citizens of Spring- 
field under the provisions of the 4th sec. 
of an “Act to permanently locate the 
seat of government of Illinois.” Approx. 
2% pages. 


Lincoln’s name does not appear on this 
bond but the bond is the result of the bill in 
which he was much interested. The names 
of many of his friends and prominent 
Springfield people appear on the bond. 


OFFICIAL BONDS. 1837. 


Bond of William Butler, Clerk of the 
Circuit Court of Sangamon county. 1 
page. 


Lincoln is one of the sureties on this bond 
and it contains his signature. 


PARDON RECORDS. 1842. 


Petition for the pardon of Michael 
Hill. 


This petition of five pages including the 
signers is written by Lincoln, and he is one 
of the signers. The ei written by Lin- 
coln is dated April 2, 184 


PARDON RECORDS. 1845. 


Petition for pardon for person un- 
known. Approx. 3 pages. 


Lincoln’s signature is next to the last on 
this petition. 


PARDON RECORDS. 1845. 


Petition for the pardon of Samuel 
Smith of Sangamon county, convicted of 
an assault in the Circuit Court and sen- 
tenced to three days imprisonment and 
ten dollars fine. He has served his time 
but is still in jail because he cannot pay 
the fine. 1 page. 

Lincoln’s signature is second in a list of 
twenty. 

PARDON RECORDS. 1847. 


Petition for the pardon of Jacob Huff- 
man of McLean county, indicted by the 
Circuit Court for the crime of forgery. 
Approx. 4 pages. 


This long list of names contains Lincoln's 
signature. 


PARDON RECORDS. 1847. 

Petition for the pardon of John Huff- 
man, convicted in the Circuit Court of 
Sangamon county for unlawful assembly 
and assault. Slightly over two pages. 

Lincoln’s signature is twelfth of thirteen 


who recommended Huffman be pardoned. 
Lincoln’s name is written “Abram Lincoln.” 
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PARDON RECORDS. 1847. 


Petition for the pardon of Sigler H. 
Lester, convicted in the Cumberland Cir- 
cuit Court of an assault with intent to 
commit murder. 


This petition of about half a page, dated 
May 1847, is in Lincoln’s handwriting. 
He is also one of the many signers. 3% 
pages of names. 


PARDON RECORDS. 1850. 


Petition for the pardon of Henry 
Heath, convicted in the Circuit Court of 
Tazewell county of larceny. 


On the back of this petition of two pages 
is the following statement in Lincoln’s hand: 
“The signers to this petition are excellent 
citizens. A. Lincoln.” 


PARDON RECORDS. 1852. 


Petition and letter for the pardon of 
John A. L. Crockett, convicted in the 
Circuit Court of Moultrie county of 
manslaughter. 


The petition of about half a page is writ- 
ten by Lincoln. On the letter to the Gover- 
nor written by Anthony Thornton, Lincoln 
makes a brief statement concurring in gen- 
eral with what Thornton said. There is also 
a brief footnote in Lincoln’s hand on page 
two of Thornton’s letter. 


PARDON RECORDS. 1853. 

Letter of one page from Lincoln to the 
Governor, dated Springfield, January 10, 
1853, requesting the pardon of William 
D. Davis, convicted of manslaughter in 
the Circuit Court of Clark county. 


Lincoln states that he assisted in the 
man’s defense and thought the conviction 
=e right but that the term fixed was too 
ong. 


PARDON RECORDS. 1856. 
Petition for the pardon of James H. 
Lee, convicted of larceny in the Sanga- 


mon county Circuit Court. 2 pages. 


Lincoln’s signature is 16th in a list of 49 
names. 


PARDON RECORDS. 1857. 

Petition and letter for the pardon of 
John Hibbs, convicted of manslaughter 
in the Sangamon county Circuit Court. 


The petition of 15 lines is written by 


Lincoln. The letter is from David Davis to 

Gov. Bissell urging that Hibbs be pardoned. 

At the end of Judge Davis’ letter are five 

lines in Lincoln’s hand and signed by him 

= som T. Stuart concurring with Judge 
avis, 


PARDON RECORDS. 1857. 
Petition for the pardon of George 


High, convicted of horse stealing in the 
Champaign county Circuit Court. 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


_The petition of nearly a page is written by 
Lincoln. The signers are citizens of Ver. 
milion county. There is also a_ statement by 
Judge David Davis favoring High’s pardon, 
followed by four lines in Lincoln’s hand, 
signed by him and dated Nov. 10, 1857 urg. 
ing the same, 


PARDON RECORDS. 1857. 


Petition for the pardon of Moses Loe, 
convicted of manslaughter in the Circuit 
Court of De Witt county. 


Attached to the petition of one page is aq 
16 line statement by Lincoln stating that he 
defended Loe and recommends that he be 
pardoned. 


PARDON RECORDS. 1858. 


Letter from Lincoln to Governor Bis- 
sell concerning the pardon of Samuel 
Jones and James Jones, convicted of 
stealing five shoats. Lincoln’s letter of 
nearly a page is dated at Lincoln, March 
22, 1858. 


On the second sheet is a letter from David 
Davis recommending pardon. 


PARDON RECORDS. 1858. 


Petition for the pardon of David 
Thompson, convicted of manslaughter in 
the Circuit Court of Woodford county. 
Approx. four pages. 


Attached to the petition is an eight line 
note by Lincoln recommending pardon. Lin- 
coln says that he defended Thompson and 
thought his conviction was wrong. Lincoln's 
note is dated April 12, 1858. 


PARDON RECORDS. 1858. 


Letter of David Davis to Governor 
Bissell recommending the pardon of 0. 
F. Jones, convicted of larceny in the 
Champaign county Circuit Court. 2 
pages. 


Lincoln has added a postscript of nine 
lines to this letter also recommending that 
Jones be pardoned. This postscript is dated 
Nov. 3, 1858. 


PARDON RECORDS. 1860. 


Petition for the pardon of Emanuel 
Fowler convicted of an assault in the 
Circuit Court of Shelby county. Approx. 
ten pages. 


On the back of this petition and under 4 
recommendation by Judge Emerson for 
Fowler’s pardon, Lincoln wrote “Believing 
that Judge Emerson knows what is right in 
this case, I join in the recommendation he 
makes. June 8, 1860. A. Lincoln.” 


PARDON RECORDS. 1860. 
Letter to Governor Wood from B. S$. 
Morris for the pardon of Patrick Cum 
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ningham, convicted of manslaughter in 


the Lake county Circuit Court. Two 


pages. 


Appended to this letter is the following 
note by Lincoln: “I think it is almost al- 
ways safe to pardon a convict, when, as in 
this case, the Judge before whom he was 
convicted, recommends _ it. A. Lincoln.” 
Judge Morris’ letter is dated at Chicago, 
August 7, 1860. 
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PARDON RECORDS. 1860. 

Note of Lincoln’s at the end of a letter 
by David Davis for the pardon of 
Thomas Patterson, convicted of man- 
slaughter in the Champaign county Cir- 


cuit Court. 4 pages. 

Lincoln recommended that Patterson be 
pardoned at once, Lincoln and Leonard 
Swett were Patterson’s attorneys. August 
14, 1860, 


LEGISLATIVE MOTIONS, RESOLUTIONS AND REPORTS INTRODUCED BY 
LINCOLN ACCORDING TO HOUSE JOURNAL. NOT FOUND IN ARCHIVES. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
House. 

Resolution that the Federal Govern- 
ment refund to the State 20% of the 
money received for public lands in Illi- 
nois. (H. J. 1834/35, p. 269.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1835/36. 
House. 

Resolution that a committee of five 
be appointed to inquire into the incorpo- 
ration of a company to construct a canal 
in the valley of the Sangamon River. 
(H. J. 1835/36, p. 34.) 


1834/35. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1836/37. 
House. 

Protest of Lincoln and Dan Stone 
against the slavery resolutions that 
passed the House and Senate. (H. J. 
1836/37, p. 817.) 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1838/39. 

House Bill #281. An act to amend 
the law in relation to sheriffs and 


coroners. 

Introduced by Lincoln from Committee 
on Counties. (H. J. 1838/39 p. 377.) 
(Approved Laws 1838/39 p. 217.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1838/39. 

Motion by Lincoln that the House 
adopt as an additional rule that no bill 
be amended after its engrossment with- 
out the consent of two-thirds of the 


members present. (H. J. 1838/39, p. 

167.) 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1838/39. 
House. 


Report of the Committee on Finance 
accompanying the Resolutions on the 
purchase of unsold federal lands in Illi- 


nois. Since Lincoln made this report he 
probably wrote it. The original has not 
been found in the State Archives. The 
report and the resolutions are printed in 
the House Journal, 1838/39, p. 223-225. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1838/39. 

Resolution of Lincoln’s to allow citi- 
zens of Vandalia to use the hall of the 
House. (H. J. 1838/39, p. 476.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
House. 
Resolution of Lincoln’s for an investi- 
gation of the cost of public printing. 
(H. J. 1840/41, p. 187.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1840/41. 
House Bill #201. An act supplemen- 

tal to the charter of the Springfield and 

Alton Turnpike Co. (H. J. 1840/41, p. 


1840/41. 


325.) The bill was approved. (Laws, 
1840/41, p. 353-355.) 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 1840/41. 


House. 

Protest against the Judiciary Bill. 
Lincoln may not have written this pro- 
test, but he was one of the signers. (H. 
J. 1840/41, p. 539-543.) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
House. 

Report of the Select Committee of 
nine “on providing for the payment of 
interest on the state debt—for the dis- 
position of the system of internal im- 
provements, and for the continuance of 
the canal.” Lincoln was a member of the 
committee. (H. J. 1840/41, p. 455.) The 
report is printed in “Illinois Reports” 
1840/41, p. 389-397. 


1840/41. 
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